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I. 
GENNESARET. 


AN important desideratum in the geographical apparatus: 
for New Testament study is a relief map of the Sea of Gali- 
lee; particularly of the basin on its northwestern shore 
called by Josephus “‘ The tract of Gennesaret.” It would be- 
an inestimable aid to the graphic realization of the gospel 
narrative. To see, in some wise, the ancestral home of his 
faith is now more than ever the eager longing of the Chris-- 
tian scholar. The impulse that sends the Biblical student to 
the Holy Land is neither a sentiment nor a superstition. He- 
who will study the New Testament history on the shores of 
the Galilean Lake will arrive at the conviction that he is there: 
among factors of imperishable significance in the history of 
redemption. The physical characteristics even of the small 
tract which it is the object of the present paper to de- 
scribe, have impressed themselves permanently upon the 
language and thought, nay, upon the personality and life, of 
the Kingdom of Christ. Permanently for this world, cer- 
tainly ; and unless its heavenly career shall disown its earthly 
beginnings, it will retain forever traits of a local and personal 
character left upon that formative period by Gennesaret and. 
its fishermen. 


GENNESARET IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND JOSEPHUS.. 


Gennesaret was the paradise of Galilee, as well as the focus: 
of its busy life. The traveller who has come from the south 
into that province is struck with one characteristic feature of: 
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the scenery; the oval green basins, embosomed in pict- 
uresquely moulded hills, luxuriantly fertile, and in the spring- 
time showing to the eye a broad expanse of the richest ver- 
dure. Such, for instance, he looks down upon from the hill- 
top of Kedesh-Naphtali, of Sepphoris, and of Nazareth. 
These are in the upland; but the lowland basin of Gennes- 
aret surpasses any of them in abundance of water, fertility of 
soil, and varied scenery. It is so irregular in outline, its 
broad deep glens on the western side setting deeply into the 
hills, that the whole extent can scarcely be viewed from any 
one point. It is a tract more than four miles long from 
south to north, and varying in width from one to nearly four 
‘miles. The whole area of arable soil, assuming the definition 
and limits laid down in the following pages, may be estimated 
at from eight to ten square miles, The shore line is nearly 
straight as far as ’Ain et Tineh, the land lying nearly level 
with the lake. Fora considerable distance from Mejdel it is 
edged with a narrow white beach; further on, clumps of 
shrubbery crowd close to the water. Beyond the projecting 
headland of 'Oreimeh, a broad pebbly beach recedes ina 
gentle curve, terminating at "Ain et Tabghah. The inner 
margin towards the hills is indented with ravines and glens ; 
a well-drawn map of the basin would show deep-lobed con- 
tours on the western side. 

Our knowledge of it from ancient sources, it will be re- 
membered, is almost wholly drawn from the New Testament 
and Josephus. The following are the quotations: 

Matt. 14:34, ‘“‘And when they had crossed over they came 
to the land, unto Gennesaret.” [Revised Version. ] 

Mark 6:53, ‘“‘And when they had crossed over to the land, 
they came unto Gennesaret.” [Revised Version, margin.] 

The often quoted statement of Josephus* is as follows, ac- 
cording to Traill’s translation : 


“Extending along the lake of Gennesaret, and bearing 
also its name, lies a tract of country, admirable both for its 


* Jewish War, III., 10, 8. 
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natural properties and its beauty. Such is the fertility of the 
soil that it rejects no plant, and accordingly all are here cul- 
tivated by the husbandman; for so genial is the air that it 
suits every variety. The walnut, which delights beyond 
other trees in a wintry climate, grows here luxuriantly, to- 
gether with the palm tree which is nourished by heat; and 
near to these are figs and olives, to which a milder atmos- 
phere has been assigned. One might style this an ambitious 
effort of nature, doing violence to herself in bringing together 
plants of discordant habits, and an amiable rivalry of the sea- 
sons, each, as it were, asserting her right to the soil. For it 
not only possesses the extraordinary virtue of nourishing 
fruits of opposite climes, but also maintains a continual sup- 
ply of them. Thus, it produces those most royal of all, the 
grape and the fig, during ten months without intermission, 
while the other varieties ripen the year round; for besides 
being favored by the genial temperature of the air, it is irri- 
gated by a highly fertilizing [or very copious] spring, called 
Capharnaum by the people of the country. This some have 


thought a vein of the Nile, from its producing a fish similar 


to the coracin of the lake of Alexandria. The tract, extend- 
ing along the shores of the lake which bears its name, is 


thirty furlongs in length and twenty in breadth. And such 
are its natural peculiarities.” 


It may be well to note here that neither “land of Gen- 
nesaret,” nor “ plain of Gennesaret,” is an ancient designa- 
tion. The former has become familiar to us from the auth- 
orized version, which followed the uncritical text ei¢ tiv yay 
Tevyoapér. Instead, we now have (Tregelles, Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott and Hort) éxt ray yi sic Tevvqoapér. As 
to Josephus, he nowhere calls it a plain, but a tract or region 
(y#pa). The modern habit of viewing Gennesaret as simply 
the well-known plain, is misleading in more than one respect. 
It leads, for one thing, to understatement of its dimensions. 
In Sir Charles Wilson’s admirable monograph on “The Sea 
of Galilee,” contained in the volume entitled Recovery of 
Jerusalem it is said: ‘On the northwestern shore of the 
lake is a plain two and a half miles long and one mile broad, 
called by the Bedawin El Ghuweir, but better known by its 
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familiar Bible name of Gennesaret.” Similarly other recent 
authorities. Saunders* describes it as extending for three 
miles along the shore of the lake, and receding in a gradual 
curve until it becomes a mile and a half in breadth. Com- 
pare with this the statement quoted from Josephus above; it is 
evident from the dimensions given by the latter, as well as 
from his preceding description, that he means by Gennesaret 
the whole of the low-lying basin which extends along the 
shore from Mejdel to Tabghah, and covers the sloping reaches 
of the wadies, "Amid, Rubudiyeh and el Fureihweh. The 
distance from Mejdel to Tabghah is three statute miles 
and three-quarters, almost the exact equivalent of Josephus’s 
thirty furlongs; and taking his twenty furlongs to denote the 
average breadth, we have an entire area of over nine square 
miles. There are other reasons in support of the inference 
here drawn from Josephus’s description—the inference, name- 
ly, that Gennesaret was a.larger tract than the narrow plain 
usually described, and particularly that it included the cove 
of Tabghah. In the first place, the spring Capharnaum, men- 
tioned in his account, is now by most geographers identified 
with Tabghah ; and Bethsaida of Galilee, mentioned only in 
the gospels, is believed to have been on the same site. But 
both the spring and the village, as Robinson has shown,? are 
apparently considered by Josephus and the evangelists alike 
as belonging to Gennesaret. Still more convincing is the 
examination of the general contour of the basin. Tabghah 
appears to the observer from various points to be the natural 
termination of the plain on the north; in viewing the shore 
from far out on the lake, or, with a glass from the opposite 
heights, the cliff at Khan Minyeh does not seem to terminate 
the plain, but rather to project into it. I observed, alsa, that 
the geological dividing line appeared to be at Et Tabghah. 
From Mejdel to this point the alluvium is predominantly of 
limestone origin, whereas beyond it is volcanic. There is a 


*Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, p. 149. 
. + Bibliotheca Sacra, 1855, pp. 269-271. 
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marked difference between the shore line thus far along the 
lake and that which extends from Et Tabghah, past Tell 
Him, to the Jordan. 


CONNECTION WITH THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


Gennesaret, with its adjacent hillsides, is intimately asso- 
ciated with the larger portion of Christ’s ministry. Caper- 
naum, its principal town, became “his own city” for nearly 
the whole of this period. Chorazin and Bethsaida are men- 
tioned by Matthew first in order among “the cities wherein 
most of his mighty works were done.” The Mount of Be- 
atitudes, and the mountain where the Great Commission was 
delivered—these too are sites of precious and unfading inter- 
est to the heart of the Church, so long as she cares to retrace 
the footsteps of her suffering Redeemer. If we reckon his 
entire ministry, beginning with the Baptism and ending with 
the Ascension, as continuing about three years and a half, 
nearly two of these belong to Gennesaret as being the chief 
scene of his labors. Soon after the Temptation, we learn 
from John 2:12, Jesus withdrew to Capernaum until his pub- 
lic advent in the Temple at the first Passover. Then fol- 
lowed the early ministry in Judea, lasting into the following 
winter. From Judea he returned into Galilee through Sa- 
maria, and now for nearly two years Capernaum is his only 
home. A number of journeys and missionary tours, five at 
least, are mentioned ; from each of these he returns to Ca- 
pernaum as being his proper residence. Hither, that is to 
Gennesaret and the lake shore, he returned after the Resur- 
rection. 

Of the longer discourses of our Lord, the following were 
delivered here, or in the immediate vicinity: the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Parables of the Kingdom, recorded in Mat- 
thew 13, the discourse concerning the Bread of Life, recorded 
in John 6, and that concerning the Church and the duties of 
its members, recorded in Matthew 18. Six, at least, of the 
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twelve apostles were of Gennesaret, Peter and Andrew, James. 
and John, Philip and Matthew. The greater part of our 
Lord’s miracles, it would appear from the passage cited above, 
were wrought here. After the Resurrection, the third of his 
appearances to his disciples is the memorable morning scene 
upon the shore of the lake, related at length in the closing 
chapter of John’s gospel, This, it is evident, was upon the 
Gennesaret beach, for Peter and the sons of Zebedee, having 
returned to their usual business, were again at their home. 
The Great Commission, also, was doubtless delivered upon 
one of the adjacent heights. It is interesting to observe that 
each of the two eyewitness-evangelists Matthew and John 
(both from Gennesaret), places the closing scene of his nar- 
rative in Galilee, leaving the risen Lord last in view amid the 
scenes of their own early life, and of their first service in his 
name. 


RECENT RESEARCH, 


In proceeding to describe the prominent physical features 
of this tract, let me refer the reader to other sources of in- 
formation, which it is the object of the present article to 
supplement, and in part to correct. No writer has described 
this locality more carefully than Edward Robinson, or 
treated with sounder judgment of the difficult problems con- 
cerning its ancient sites. His discussion of the questions re- 
garding Capernaum and Bethsaida is still one of the best.* 
Other valuable authorities are Dr. Porter, in Murray’s Hand- 
book, Thomson, in The Land and the Book, Dean Stanley, 
and Dr. Selah Merrill. The publications of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund are above all valuable as exhibiting the 
latest results of scientific research, the collection of native 
names and the map work being especially important. The 
large map of 1880, or at any rate its reproduction on the 
smaller scale of 34 of an inch to the mile, is quite indispen- 
sable to the close study of the topography. The communi- 


* See Biblical Researches, Vol. I11.; also Bid. Sacra, April, 1855. 
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cations of Sir Charles Wilson, and of Lieutenant Kitchener, 
are among the most interesting of the contributions to this 
subject in the various published results of the Survey. It is 
much to be regretted that the northern portion, at least, of 
the tract could not have been surveyed with chain and com- 
pass in the same careful manner as the locality at Beisan. 
A portion of the present article is particularly intended to 
elucidate the large map. It is made up from notes of my 
own taken upon the ground. I had previously to leaving 
home compiled the results of the Survey, as far as then 
published, besides the observations of many former travellers. 
It was with patriotic gratification as an American that I 
found, here as elsewhere in the Holy Land, that Drs. Robin- 
son and Thomson are unexcelled among travellers for accu- 
rate observation and accurate report of it. 

My visit was in May, 1883. Eight days, May 7-14, 
days never to be forgotten, and of richer memory with each 
succeeding year, were spent upon the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. The weather was favorable for active work; a 
clouded sky shielded us from the sun at intervals, and once 
nearly the whole day; the hot sirocco of the previous week 
had been succeeded by cool winds from the west and north, 
and the early morning temperature (about six o’clock) at my 
tent door varied from sixty to sixty-six Fahrenheit. Our 
camp was at Mejdel on the 7th, at Ain et Tineh on the 8th, 
at Tiberias on the goth, the two nights following at Kerak, 
where the Jordan leaves the lake, and finally two nights, in- 
cluding a Sabbath, at the upper end of the Tabghah beach. 
One day was occupied in a visit with my dragoman alone to 
Gadara (Um Keis) and to the gorge of the Yarmék, with its 
celebrated Hot Springs. I also visited by boat the eastern 
shore above and below the site Khersa. But my time and 
attention were given chiefly to the tract from Mejdel to the 
inflow .of the Jordan, both the shore and the hills to the 
rear as far back as the ruins of Keraseh (Chorazin.) 

A special expedition, under the auspices of the Palestine 
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Exploration Fund, was proposed several years ago, to ex- 
plore this tract more thoroughly, and particularly to make 
excavations at the northern end of the plain. The artificial 
plateau on the hill ’Oreimeh, once a fortified place, and the 
mound Khurbet Minyeh (or Minia) are yet to be thoroughly 
examined. The latter named mound is just south of the 
hill, and over a quarter of a mile to the southeast of the 
ruined Khan which also bears the name Minyeh. There is 
another prominent mound about half a mile further south, 
near the shore; it is named on the map Tell Mureibid. 
This might also repay excavation. The proposed expedi- 
tion is, however, still in the future. 


WATER COURSES AND SPRINGS. 


The southern boundary of the Gennesaret tract is formed 
by the steep face of the mountain plateau, named at this 
point Kul’at Ibn Ma’an; its height above the lake is over 
1,200 feet. At its base, close to the lake, is Mejdel, identified 


as the ancient Magdala; a wretched hamlet of about a dozen 
houses, stone built, with mud for mortar; on some of the 
roofs are reed sleeping-booths, also clumsily plastered with 
mud. 

Three perennial streams, from sources back among the 
hills, traverse the plain. The first issues from Wady el 
Hamam, the Valley of Pigeons, a narrow defile, the detritus 
from the precipices above leaving space at the bottom only 
for the bridle-path and the brook. The stream is augment- 
ed just after it enters the plain from the spring ’Ain Surar. 
At this time of year it was but a slight rivulet; at a point 
where the current was moderately rapid I found it about six 
inches deep and eight feet across. It enters the lake about 
half a mile above Mejdel. 

The second is the stream from Wady Rubudiyeh. The 
southern wall of this wady is steep, built of loosely laid 
basalt; on the opposite side it rises more gradually to the 
cultivated terraces above.’ The floor of the wady is narrow, 
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but flat, and widens a little after leaving the plain, forming a 
long narrow glen running among the hills, well open to the 
sun, however, and some spots of it planted in gardens by the 
families attached to the neighboring mill. The stream is 
many times larger than the Hamam, and now as in 1838, 
the time of Robinson’s first visit, “‘ its water is scattered over 
the plain in all directions by means of small canals and 
water courses.” A small aqueduct draws off a portion of 
the water about half a mile back, to run the mill at Abu 
Shusheh, at the entrance of the glen. This Khurbet Abu 
Shusheh is given upon the map as a village, and is described 
as follows by Lieutenant Conder in the Memoirs: “ A few 
wretched hovels, all built of basalt, round a mill. It con- 
tains about twenty Moslems. The plain to the east is only 
slightly cultivated by the inhabitants. There are several 
ruined mills near.’’ But these half dozen huts, rudely put 
together of the angular fragments of basalt that cover the 
ground, are scarcely to be styled a village. Here, and at 
Tabghah, there is no permanent population, and the huts are 
for the shelter of the few persons employed at the mill. As 
we approached, one morning, we found mill and men busy, 
and several women under a shed were squatted upon the 
ground, bending over pans of wheat, and patiently picking 
out kernel by kernel the small black seed of the Zéwan, 
“tares,” before the grinding of the grain. Tares still infest 
the wheat and barley of the Galilean farmer, and add not a 
little to the labor of the harvest time. The seed, says Dr. 
Thomson, “when eaten separately, or when diffused in or- 
dinary bread, causes dizziness, and often acts as an emetic. 
In short, it is a strong soporific poison, and must be care- 
fully winnowed, and picked out of the wheat grain by grain 
before grinding, or the flour is not healthy.” 

This Wady Rubudiyeh marks the point where one of the 
great volcanic steams, that now overlie the limestone of east- 
ern Galilee, flowed down into the basin. The ravine was 
gradually cut through it by the action of water down to the 
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underlying limestone, leaving dark walls of basalt on each 
side. The volcanic stream did not stop at this point, but 
shot far out into the plain, leaving as a partial relic of its 
course a black ridge, called by the Arabs Waret es Sdda, 
“the black rugged rocks.” Its dark bulk lies nearly east 
and west, extending nearly to the middle of the plain, and 
almost wholly composed of huge dislocated blocks of basalt. 
I judged it to be over a quarter of a mile in length, and a 
hundred yards wide. From the top.of this ridge I obtained 
the best side view of the headland of ’Oreimeh, showing its 
levelled top, and the low saddle behind, over which the road 
passes from the plain northward. 

The third stream comes down from the northern hills, from 
the direction of Safed, and issues from the Wady ’Amid, 
“Valley of the Column.” The name is probably derived 
from a limestone column, “some twenty feet long and at 
least two feet in diameter,” which Robinson found at the 
time of his first visit lying by itself in the plain near the 
entrance of the valley. By 1852 it had disappeared, doubt- 
less broken up and carried off by the natives to use in build- 
ing, or for making lime. Entering from the plain we find 
ourselves in a deeply cut gorge between limestone cliffs. 
After less than half a mile it widens out for a short distance 
into a broad floor, with cultivated slopes on either hand, 
ascending to the terraces above. One can hardly exaggerate 
the beauty of this romantic glen, fairly carpeted with flowers, 
and in picturesqueness by far the finest feature of the “ land 
of Gennesaret.” The stream that winds along the flowery 
floor of the valley is set thickly with oleanders, at that season 
in full bloom. The cliffs at its entrance are massive lime- 
stone, in color slate-blue, mottled with tints of ochre, and 
each step, as the traveller ascends the glen, brings fresh sur- 
prises of beauty. Beautiful to-day in its desolation, what 
must have been the scene twenty centuries ago, before trees 
had been cut away and the land left to neglect and ruin! In 
ancient times this and the Wady el Ham4m must have formed 
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natural gateways of entrancing loveliness to the paradise of 
Gennesaret. Only one other of the approaches to the Sea of 
Galilee can be compared with them; the canyon at the 
southern end of the eastern shore, just north of Gadara, 
where water and fire and earthquake shocks have hewn outa 
magnificent gateway to the lake. The stream just spoken’ of is 
about as copious as that from the Wady Rubudiyeh; it supplies 
no mills, but is employed to irrigate the grain fields that cover 
the northern half of the plain. Its winter torrents have cut 
a deep gully before reaching the lake, and scattered coarse 
gravel over whole acres on either side. I have spoken of 
these streams as perennial. They are so described in the 
reports of the British Survey, and by writers generally. But 
Dr. Thomson says: “In the summer time all the streams 
which enter the plain disappear before they reach the lake. 
I once rode along the margin of the water from El Mejdel 
to ’Ain et Tineh, and was often obliged to wade in the lake 
to get round the small points of land covered with brush ; 
but no brook at that season entered the plain.”* 

Besides the springs which supply the above-named 
streams, there are eight mentioned in the reports of the 
British Survey. ’Ain es Surar discharges into the Hamam 
stream soon after the latter leaves the gorge. ’Ain el Mudau- 
werah, the “Round Fountain,” is a copious spring in the 
southern quarter of the plain, over half a mile back from the 
shore. It is enclosed in a well-built circular reservoir about 
thirty yards in diameter and eight feet high. The walls are 
overgrown with small thorn and fig trees, and a dense thicket 
of shrubbery. - It was in this spring that Canon Tristram ob- 
tained specimens of the coracinus, or catfish, mentioned by 
Josephus in the extract quoted above. ‘It is identical,” 
Tristram says, “with the catfish of the ponds of lower 
Egypt;” “ we obtained specimens a yard long, and some of 
them are deposited in the British Museum.”+ ’Ain et Tineh, 


“Central Palestine and Phenicia, p. 408. 
tLand of Israel, p. 446. 
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the Fountain of the Fig, is the often described spring, 
familiar to every traveler, at the base of the cliffs of ’Oreimeh. 
A small spring is also to be found near the shore, nearly half 
a mile north of Mejdel; a Moslem wely is close to it. 

To complete the eight there is the group of five springs 
at Tabghah. The principal one, which anciently flowed 
into the great octagonal reservoir Birket ’Aly a few rods 
to the west, is considerably the largest to be found in all 
Galilee. The water gushes up with great force, and has a 
temperature of eighty six and a half degrees; it comes to the 
surface within a circular tower of masonry about fifteen feet 
high, and is no longer conducted into the adjacent octagonal 
birket, but flows through a breach at the base of the wall, and 
is thence carried by an aqueduct to the flour mill below, close 
by the beach.* “It is without doubt,” says Sir Charles Wil- 
son, “the fountain of Capharnaum mentioned by Josephus as 
watering the plain of Gennesaret.” The ancient aqueduct, 
part of it cut into the solid rock around the hill of ?Oreimeh,t 


which conveyed the water into the adjacent plain, is described 
by Wilson in the previously quoted paper on “The Sea of 
Galilee.” Another of the five springs at this point is called 
*Ain Eyab, or Tanniir Eyfib (Spring or Oven of Job). It is 
some two hundred yards east of the large Tabghah spring, 
and is also inclosed in a water tower of similar construc- 
tion. 


UPPER SLOPES OF THE TRACT. 


Besides these watered glens there are a number of broad, 
shallow valleys that descend into the plain, and form its 
raised, landward margin. These must be included in any 
description of the basin of Gennesaret. They have no visi- 
ble torrent bed, but are simply broad troughs at the foot of 
the hills, and merge gradually into the level below. The 
soil is evenly laid, and apparently very fertile. They were 


*Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly, 1882, page 224. 
tSee engraving in Thomson’s Central Palestine and Phenicia, opposite 
page 416. 
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at the time of my visit mostly sown with barley. The 
southernmost of these valleys is put down upon the map 
as Wady Abu Fureiweh; it forms the principal extension 
of the plain on the western side, reaching back nearly a 
mile. Two other shorter valleys are on the northern border, 
west of ’Ain et Tineh. The broad valley of Et Tabghah, 
which will be spoken of below, is also to be included. In 
the latter a considerable bean crop had just been harvested, 
and laborers were threshing out the product like grain, upon 
the open ground. On all these broad slopes of arable land 
the soil, like that of the level plain, is of great fertility, and 
at that season was waving with grain nearly ready for the 
harvest. On the higher slopes and platforms beans, durrah, 
lentiles, and most of all barley, were planted. On the lower 
plain wheat appeared to be the principal crop. 

Who are the cultivators? it will be asked. Not, as 
might at first be supposed, the inhabitants of the mountain 
villages above, except the garden patches belonging to the 
Moslem owners of the flour mills. The mills at ’Ain 
Tabghah are owned by a certain Abu Husein, residing in 
Safed. Like the rest of the Ghér, of which it forms a part, 
as indicated by its modern name, El Ghuweir, “ The Little 
Gohr,” it is not in the hands of Fellahin (villagers), but of 
semi-nomadic Bedawin. They live in tents, or in temporary 
reed huts. ‘ Mongrel Bedawin,” Robinson calls them, a 
race enervated by the hot and malarial climate of the Jordan 
valley, in all parts of which they are found. 


BETHSAIDA, AND THE BAY OF TABGHAH. 


The shores of the little Bay of Tabghah form the north- 
ern annex of the Gennesaret tract. Whatever be the site of 
Capernaum, this white beach has a history of unsurpassed 
interest. It is now the prevailing opinion that here was the 
Bethsaida of Galilee (John xii. 21), the Bethsaida west of 
the Jordan, as distinguished from Bethsaida Julias. It was 
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a natural Bethsaida (House of Fishing), a fisherman’s haunt ; 
having a broad beach—the finest on the lake—a shallow 
bay, and being near to a commercial centre and to the busiest 
thoroughfare of Galilean traffic. ‘The white beach gently 
shelves, and is admirably adapted, with its little curved bay, 
for fishing boats. The anchorage is good, and is partly pro- 
tected by submerged rows of stones, though there does not 
appear to have been any breakwater. Rocks, however, 
project more than fifty yards out at the southwest, forming a 
sort of protection. The sand has just the gentle slope fitted 
for the fishermen running up their boats and beaching them.’’* 
It was probably, as some have supposed so near to Caper- 
naumas to form a suburb of that place, “even as we so often 
find,” says Edersheim, ‘a Fisherton adjacent to larger 
towns” in England. At the time of Robinson’s first visit, in 
1838, he found a small village. There is none now, and the 
statement of Mr. Trelawney Saunders,t “It is a fishing vil- 
lage to this day,” requires the corresponding correction. 
The shore of the little bay forms a graceful curve be- 
tween the headland of Khurbet el ’Oreimeh and the ruined 
mill at Tabghah. The southern end is spread with black 
boulders, which reach from the foot of the hill out into the 
lake; soon it changes to a pebbly beach five or six yards 
wide, and nearly five hundred yards long. At the upper 
end, on the higher ground above the mill, are the five springs 
already mentioned, the largest of which gives its name to 
the locality. The copious water supply produces an 
abundance of verdure, and the ruined walls are overgrown 
with a variety of grasses, vines, and creepers. On this whité 
beach, tinted with pebbles of lava, jasper, agate, and brown 
sardonyx, what scenes pass before the mind, from the his- 
tory that begins on the day when the four were called to be 
fishers of men, to that early morning scene when the Master 
waited for them on the shore, and bade them to breakfast 


* Tristram, Bible Places, p. 278. 
+ Introduction to Survey of Western Palestine, p. 149. 
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beside the charcoal fire with “fish laid thereon and bread.” 
Our Sabbath hours passed all too soon as we turned the 
pages of Isaiah and the Gospels, illuminated afresh with the 
glory of the Coming One, who in due time on these shores 
came, and who is yet again to come, without sin, unto the 
everlasting salvation of His people. The scene was one of 
marvellous, varying beauty as the day wore on. The atmo- 
spheric changes in this deep valley are singularly rapid and 
striking, throwing lights and shades upon the lake and its 
enclosing framework of hills, that on the day of which I 
speak were every hour a fresh surprise and delight, Toward 
sundown the lake turned to burnished gold, then deepened 
into crimson; then, by a peculiar mirage, the glassy surface 
at the southern end became an upward slope, reaching to an 
infinite distance through a lofty portal formed by the con- 
verging walls of the lake, till lost in ineffable splendor. 
Mount Hermon is not seen from the beach, but comes into 
view as soon as one pushes out a little distance into the 
lake. It hasewell been suggested* that the impressive sym- 
bols seen by John in the Apocalypse may have first come 
to him, amid the changing splendors of the Syrian day, from 
these remarkable scenes. He had from boyhood beheld 
“the great white throne” of Hermon rising aloft forty 
miles to the north; and how often, as he gazed from beach 
or hilltop upon the lake, it had been transformed before his 
eyes into “a glassy sea, mingled with fire.” From the foot 
of Hermon springs the pure stream of the Jordan, “a river 
of water of life, bright as crystal.” 

The beach ends abruptly on the south against the hill of 
’Oreimeh. _ The hillside here faces east, and descends rapidly 
to the water’s edge. It is here, surely, that our Lord deliv- 
ered the Parables of the Kingdom when he sat in the boat 
off shore, ‘‘ and all the multitude stood on the beach” (Matt. 
xiii.-2). No spot on all the lake border is so accurately ad- 
justed to the requirements of this scene. Here a multitude 

* Picturesque Palestine, Vol. 1, p. 295. 
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of many thousands could be within sight and easy hearing 
of the speaker as he sat in the boat, anchored out a little 
way in the bay. Such a cavea, a natural theatre for the 
convenient accommodation of an immense audience, is not 
elsewhere to be found from one end of the lake to the other. 
It would require a volume to illustrate Christ’s'seaside dis- 
courses from the scenery, not to say the historical asso- 
ciations of this beach. The little plain, rising towards the 
hills in a deep curve, was in the spring of 1883 covered with 
wheat nearly ready for the sickle, growing close down to 
the seaside path; tares, too, “ growing together,” left till the 
harvest before they could be separated. I pulled up a 
dense cluster of wheat, whose roots were so closely inter- 
woven with those of zawdén that one could not be dislodged 
from the ground without the other. Of the numerous birds 
of this locality, Tristram speaks at length in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth chapters of his Land of Israel. Other illus- 
trations from the local scenery are to be found in the elo- 
quent pages of Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine,and Hackett’s 
Illustrations of Scripture. Oneno one spot of sacred soil are 
these illustrations more abundant or striking. 

The publican too is here, a significant survival of the an- 
cient life of Galilee. Now, as then, the principal route into 
southern Galilee and Judea leaves the lake at this point, which 
becomes therefore a convenient station for collection of cus- 
toms. Our camp was pitched for the Sabbath at the north- 
ern end of the beach. There was frequent passing of laden 
camel trains, and of travellers ; Syrian townsmen, fellahin 
and Bedawin, Moslem and Greek, Christian and Jew. About 
noon came a drove of camels, upwards of a hundred and fifty 
as we reckoned, brought from the neighborhood of Damas- 
cus for sale in southern Syria. They were in charge of sev- 
eral mounted and armed Bedawin. Soon there was heard a 
furious altercation a few rods from our tent, the ear-rending 
shouts of an Arab debate. The principals were the two cam- 
eleers who had brought up the rear of the drove, and a tax- 
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collector from Safed. There is a government impost, I was 
told, on animals brought into the Jerusalem w7/éyet, or pro- 
vince. The claim in this case was about thirty mejidis (the 
mejidi is the Turkish silver dollar, in value about ninety 
cents), and failing to get it or to be bought off by dakshish, the 
collector had seized one of the camels. The claim proved to 
be unjust; so at least it was decided by our dragoman David 
Jamal, to whom both parties made appeal as umpire. David's 
dignified bearing and knowledge of the world (he had trav- 
elled in England and America) always gained him a hearing 
with the Arabs. What the points of law were, I did not as- 
certain (some receipts of payments made in Damascus were 
shown), but after an hour the cameleers rode away rejoicing 
to be quit of their adversary without a day’s detention or the 
payment of dakshish. The scene was a vivid picture of the 
immemorial arrogance and extortionate greed of the publican 
in these lands of misrule, and of the scowling fear and ha- 
tred with which he is looked upon by the people. 


THE ANCIENT ROADS. 


This bridle path that crosses the low promontory of 
Khurbet ’Oreimeh on its way to the north may well claim our 
attention. In ancient times three main roads converged at 
the lower end of the plain, leading northward. One from the 
southern Jordan, uniting lines of traffic from both sides of 
the river, led up the Ghér, through Tiberias. Another was 
from Ptolemais, then the principal seaport of Galilee, to the 
lake ; its course is north of Sepphoris, skirting the margin of 
the plain of Buttauf to Hattin, and descending the Wady 
Hamam until it joins the road just spoken of near Mejdel. It 
was one branch of the great thoroughfare across southern 
Galilee, sometimes called by writers the “‘ Way of the Sea ’* 
( Via Maris) though this phrase of Old Testament Scripture- 
denotes a region rather than a route. “ This is the great road 
used by the Bedawin and Druses who bring barley from the: 
plains of the Hauran to market at Akka, and in the autumm 
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long strings of camels laden with barley are continually seen 
passing along it.”* The third, that famous highway of the 
ancient world, connected Egypt and southern Syria, via Da- 
mascus, with the farther East. From Bethshean it passed 
east of Tabor along the eastern plateau of Lower Galilee, 
then joining the road from the sea, plunged down the Wady 
Hamam. Traversing the lower plain of Gennesaret it climbs 
the saddle of the headland ’Oreimeh, and then passes to the 
north and east on its way to Damascus. By these world’s 
highways was the church born and cradled. “This thing 
was not done in a corner.” Galilee was no obscure pro- 
vince. No ignorant rustics, these Galileans, these men of 
Gennesaret, Peter and John, Simon and Andrew, Philip and 
Matthew! Roman legions passed and repassed this way ; 
couriers and postmen, ambassadors and princes, rode by 
their doors; the products and the peoples of far-off lands 
became familiar to their sight, and were subjects of conversa- 
tion in their homes. There were historical as well as super- 
natural causes to bring it about that the apostolic church 
should so quickly burst the swaddling bands of its Jewish infan- 
cy, and become aworld-wide organization embracing all peo- 
ples. 
CAPERNAUM AND EL ’OREIMEH. 


I have still tospeak of the prominent feature in the topog- 
raphy of Gennesaret—the headland ’Oreimeh, or Khurbet 
el ’Oreimeh ; Khurbet is Arabic for “ ruin”; ’Oreimeh signi- 
fies “ little mound.” The natural termini of the tract follow- 
ing the shore line are, as already shown, at Mejdel and 
Tabghah. Between these, as one faces the plain from out 
upon the lake, this height is seen as a spur thrown out from 
the foot-hills in the rear ; seen in profile it may be compared 
to the bowl end of an inverted spoon. Its sides are terraced, 
its top several hundred yards back from the shore is two 
hundred and fifty feet above the lake, and has been artifi- 


* P. E. F. Memoirs, 1. p. 380. 
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cially levelled. The memorandum of the survey is: “ An 
artificial plateau, one hundred and ninety-eight feet by eighty- 
six feet, on the top of a rocky hill. In the northwest angle 
of the plateau there are the remains of walls and ruins of a 
building, probably a fortress, or stronghold of some sort. 
The great Damascus highroad ran just below to the west.’’* 
The road here referred to has just been described in a pre- 
ceding paragraph; the modern path follows the deep bed of 
rock-cut aqueduct around the cliffs, supposed to be that 
which furnished to the Gennesaret plain the water of the 
fountain mentioned by Josephus, namely at Tabghah. Sir 
Charles Wilson says: 


“ After leaving the reservoir, the aqueduct can be traced at 
intervals following the contour of the ground, to the point 
where it crossed the beds of two water courses on arches, of 
which the piers may still be seen; it then turns down to- 
wards the lake and runs along the hillside on the top of a 


massive retaining wall, of which fifty or sixty yards remain, 
and lastly passes round the Khan Minyeh cliff (Khurbet el 
’Oreimeh) by a remarkable excavation in the solid rock 
which has been noticed by all travellers. The elevation of 
the aqueduct at this point is sufficient to have enabled the 
water brought by it to irrigate the whole plain of Gennesaret, 
and though we could only trace it for a few hundred yards 
inland, it was not improbably carried right round the head 
of the plain.t” 


This description of the hill ’Oreimeh, frequently named 
from the adjacent Khan Minyeh, will not seem unnecessarily 
detailed, if we consider the probability that it is the site of 
Capernaum. It would make the present paper too long to’ 
argue this question pro and con. The probability is that new 
evidence will yet appear, from fuller examination of existing 
historical documents, as well as from a more careful archzo- 
logical examination of the regionitself,which will finally decide 
between the conflicting claims of Tell Him and ’Oreimeh. 


"See Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs, p. 404. 
tRecovery of Jerusalem, Pp. 349, 350 
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I can only offer my own opinion for what it is worth, against 
the former view (previously advocated by myself in the class- 
room), and in favor of the latter. The geographical argument 
is overwhelmingly in favor of this probability. I find this 
entry in my diary at the close of the second day upon the 
ground: “ Am slowly coming to the conclusion that I have 
been mistaken in adopting Tell Him as the probable site of 
Capernaum.” For the impression became irresistible that the 
hill of Oreimeh was the natural site for the principal town on 
the northwestern shore of the lake. The citadel on its summit 
would have commanded the shores in both directions; its 
situation in this respect is similar to Cavalla (the ancient 
Neapolis, port-town of Phillipi) on the coast of Thrace. Two 
other reasons point it out as the suitable location for a garri- 
son. Passage along the edge of the lake is here, and here only, 
quite cut off by the cliffs, and secondly the Roman road at 
this point branched off from the shore road to the Jordan, 
and ascended the hills to the north. Add to this the natural 
inference both from the gospel narrative and from Josephus, 
that Capernaum was situated in the tract Gennesaret, and one 
finds it difficult to resist the argument in favor of el ’Oreimeh. 
This was the deliberate judgment of Edward Robinson after 
many years’ study of the problem, and has since been con- 
firmed by the endorsement of Porter, MacGregor, Col. 
Kitchener, Dr. Merrill, and many other able investigators. 
The view from the plateau at its top is one of the finest 
to be had near the shore. The background towards Safed 
and the west is of high mountains. Towards the Jordan 
along the lake line the ruins of Tell Him two miles off are 
in part visible. Across the lake it is the contrasts of color 
that chiefly attract the eye, for the wall of the opposite moun- 
tain plateau is somewhat monotonous in outline. Anciently, 
however, there were doubtless masses of foliage, and the 
towers of fortified towns, and conspicuous to the southeast 
the splendid Gadara on its rocky heights. The finest land- 
scape prospect is to the southwest; here the combination of 
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curve and broken line, of rugged and softly moulded relief, is 
exceedingly pleasing. Kurn Hattin, seven miles away, 
makes a horizontal line against the sky directly above the 
open jaws of the gorge Wady Hamam. Tabor cannot be 
seen without climbing up a little higher to the west. 


THE MOUNT OF BEATITUDES. 


“ And seeing the multitudes he went up in to the moun- 
tain.” Where are we to look for “the mountain” to which 
Matthew refers? Capernaum was of course the point of de- 
parture. Crusading tradition named the Hill of Hattin, and 
Dean Stanley’s adoption of the tradition, together with his 
pictorial description, has given it wide currency and favor 
among English readers. But the tradition is absolutely des- 
titute of evidential value, and the little flat-topped ridge has 
really scarcely a feature to establish its claim. It could never 
have been called “ the mountain” by the inhabitants of Gen- 
nesaret; on its southern side, indeed, it is less than one hun- 
dred feet above the plain on which one approaches it. 
Again, densely populated as the adjoining plain must have 
been, it could scarcely have afforded the seclusion sought by 
our Lord on that night of prayer, and during the following 
morning when he wished to be alone with the Twelve. 

The scene was probably nearer to Capernaum. Back from 
the shore to the north and west it is a// mountain. The case 
is similar, where the five thousand were fed, on the opposite 
side. There also it is said he “‘ went up into the mountain” 
( John 6: 3) in a locality where no single prominent peak is 
near. The scene, then, of the Choosing of the Twelve and 
the sermon, was probably one of the ridges or wooded heights 
back of the city. About two miles back to the north, from 
this site of Capernaum, is a knoll or ridge distinctly marked 
by a cluster of large trees and a Moslem wely. ‘‘The Blessed 
Trees” ( Shejerat el Mubarakat) is the name given to the 
spot by the natives. One could not but think this a far more 
probable site for the Mount of Beatitudes than the hill of 
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Hattin seven miles distant in the midst of a populous plain, 
and only to be reached by the long winding path up the 
Wady Hamam. 

On one other occasion, subsequent to that discourse, Christ 
met his disciples on a mountain in this neighborhood. It 
was after the Resurrection ; ‘‘then the eleven disciples went 
away into Galilee, into the mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them ” ( Matt. 28: 16). There he delivers to them 
the Great Commission, accompanied with the Great Promise: 
“‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, baptising them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have command- 
ed you. And lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world. Amen.” Thus the gospel of Matthew con- 
cludes. It is a reasonable conjecture that refers this scene 
to the neighborhood of Gennesaret, and indeed to the Mount 
of Beatitudes itself. There they would be near the homes of 
the majority of the Eleven. There would be a special his- 
torical fitness in the appointment of this mountain as their 
meeting-place; the final world-commission might well be 
given to the apostles on the spot where they had received 
their first commission as preachers of the gospel—looking 
down upon Capernaum, upon the little paradise of Gennesa- 
ret, and the blue waters of the beautiful lake. 


Wma. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


Rochester Theological Seminary. 





THE MILLENNIUM. 


II. 
THE MILLENNIUM. 


In the discussion of the question of Christ’s second advent 
to the earth, the doctrine of the millennium has always been 
given avery important place. The question has always been 
—will our Lord’s coming be fre-millennial, or fost-millen- 
nial? The object of the present paper is to consider the le- 
gitimacy of connecting the two doctrines in this way, and to 
outline a different view of the Scripture, which refers to the 
“thousand years.” 

Strictly speaking, there is but one millennarian passage 
in the whole Bible. It is found in the twentieth chapter of 
the Apocalypse. Other passages, however, are supposed to 
relate to the same subject, and are therefore made to do duty 
in the interpretation of this one. The passage is given in 
the Revised Version in this form: ‘“‘ And I saw thrones, and 
they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto them: 
and J saw the souls of them that had been beheaded for the 
testimony of Jesus, and for the word of God, and such as 
worshiped not the beast, neither his image, and received 
not the mark upon their forehead and upon their hand ; and 
they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. The 
rest of the dead lived not until the thousand years should be 
finished. This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is 
he that hath part in the first resurrection: over these the 
second death hath no power; but they shall be priests of 
God and of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand 
years.” 

Remembering now, that no other passage in the Bible 
makes any mention of the thousand years’ reign of the saints, 
let us note carefully a few facts with reference to this one. 
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(1) Not a hint is given in it that theChristians, who are liv- 
ing on the earth when the millennium begins, or while it is in 
progress, will have any share in it; (2) Those who are spoken 
of as thus reigning with Christ, are notthe whole number of 
the pious dead even; but only those who had suffered forthe 
truth in this life—those who had been put to death for the 
testimony of Jesus and the word of God; (3) Not a word is 
said of their living on the earth while this reign is in prog- 
ress; and (4) Our Lord’s second coming is not mentioned 
once in the whole passage. 

Immediately following this, is the vision of the great, 
white throne, the Judge, the assembled nations, and the 
opened books. It corresponds quite closely to the descrip- 
tion of the general judgment, givenin Matt. xxiv, and affirm- 
ing that that judgment follows immediately upon the second 
coming of the Lord. If the judgment scene described in the 
first Gospel, and this one set forth in the vision of John are 
identical, it would seem safe to believe, that. the second ad- 
vent belongs with this vision, and not with that of the mil- 
lennium. 

Let us give careful attention to the fact, that there is not 
a hint in our passage, that the Lord’s coming is in any way 
connected with the thousand years’ reign of the saints; and, 
indeed, that there is no passage in the Bible which does con- 
nectthem. And we shall better realize the bearing and force 
of this, when we recall the other points noted in connection 
with it, viz., that the earth is not represented as being the 
scene of the millennial reign, and that only a certain class— 
the martyrs—are said to participate in it. 

So far forth then, as this passage isconcerned, thereis not a 
shadow of foundation for the question which has been dis- 
cussed so earnestly and so long—Will our Lord’s coming be 
pre-millennial or post-millennial? WillHecome to begin the 
thousand years’ reign with His saints on the earth? or will 
He come only after they have been reigning on the earth for 
that long period? For the passage—the only one in which 
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the “thousand years” is mentioned—says not a word about 
the earth, or Christ’s coming either. 

But now if we decide that the earth is not the scene of 
the millennium, whatshall we do with the passage of Scripture, 
which affirms concerning the saints, that ‘they shall reign 
on the earth.” It is doubtless this passage,,which has given 
the millennium its terrestrial location in current theology. 
We find itin Rev. v. 9-10. It is the new song, which John 
heard the four living creatures, and the four and twenty 
elders singing in praise of the Lamb, when he was about to 
open the seven seals of the book. In our common English 
Version it reads: “ And they sung a new song, saying, Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: 
for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy 
blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion; and hast made us unto our God kings and priests: 
and we shall reign on the earth.” 

This last clause certainly sounds like a confirmation of 
the pre-millennial view of the passage in the twentieth chap- 
ter. ‘We shall reign on the earth”! If this is to be true 
of the saints, nothing can be more natural than to treat it as 
explaining the sentence in the twentieth chapter, which de- 
clares that they—at least, that some of them—shall reign 
with Christ a thousand years: and the two would of course 
mean—‘ they shall reign with Christ a thousand years on the 
earth.” This would finish the pre-millennial theory nicely, 
with the exception of the part of it which refers to the “ first 
resurrection”; and for this we are pointed to two passages 
in Paul’s writings—one in his first letter to the Thessalonians 
(iv, 14, 16), the other in the first letter to the Corinthians (xv, 
52). The first tells us, that “the Lord shall descend from 
heaven with a shout * * * and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.” The second informs us, that “the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
[the Christians who are then alive] shall be changed.” These 
passages are made to fill out the other two, and by putting 
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them all together, we get the complete theory: The Lord 
shall come with great pomp and glory; the dead in Christ 
shall rise first, and then the living Christians be changed ; 
together they shall all be caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air; and, the earth being purified by fire during their ab- 
sence, they shall return and reign on it with Christ a thou- 
sand years. 

The chief difficulty in the way of this theory is the inter- 
pretation of the passages on which it rests. Other objections 
might perhaps be removed, but this one stands obstinately 
in the way. 

Look first at the passage in Rev. v, 9-10. Properly 
translated it will read: ‘“‘ Worthy art Thou to take the book 
and to open the seals thereof: for Thou wast slain, and didst 
purchase unto God with Thy blood men of every tribe, and 
tongue, and people, and nation; and didst make them to be 
unto our God a kingdom and priests; and they are reigning 
over the earth.” 

Notice the time indicated in the last clause. John is 
viewing the future history of the work of redemption in pan- 
oramic form. He is “ behind the scenes”; is looking upon 
the unfolding history from the standpoint of heaven where it 
is controlled, not of earth where it is enacted. And when, in 
the progress of the vision, the point is reached at which the 
seals are to be opened, he hears the new song telling that the 
saints are reigning over the earth. If this reveals the time 
of the millennium at all, it puts its starting point far back in 
the present dispensation. 

Again, notice the preposition which is used: “ They are 
reigning over the earth”—faochevovow éxi ti¢ zis. “The 
earth” is put for the affairs, or the nations of earth, and the 
passage simply states that it is over these that the rule of 
the saints is exercised. It does mot say that they dwell on 
the earth while they are reigning. The addition of that item 
is entirely gratuitous. 

In Matt. ii, 22, we read, that “ Archelaus was reigning 
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” 


over [not “on,” or “upon”] Judea.” In Luke xix, 14, we 
are told that the citizens sent an ambassage after the depart- 
ing ruler, “saying, we will not that this man reign over [not 
“on,” or “upon” ] us.” So here it should be—‘ They are 
reigning over the earth.” 

Queen Victoria reigns over Ireland; but she does not live 
in Ireland. If we would write in Greek, the sentence—the 
Emperor of Russia reigns over Poland—the same verb and 
preposition would be used, which we find in this passage— 
Backed ext ; but we should hardly care to have our 
language so interpreted as to make it mean that Alexander 
lives in Poland. He reigns over it without living in it, as the 
Poles have good reason for knowing. 

It is unfortunate that the Revisers, in this passage, have 
substituted “upon” for the “on” of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. The change indicates that they did not consider, that 
‘‘on” expressed the true meaning of the original “ ézt” in 
this case. But is there a shade of difference between “on” 
and the ‘‘upon,” which they have put in its place, when 
used with the verb “reign”? “They reign ox the earth.” 
“No,” the Revisers say, ‘not that; but, they reign upon— 
upon theearth.” Exactly so: ‘‘ They reign upon the earth ”; 
but in the same sense that Archelaus reigned upon Judea, 
or that Victoria reigns upon Ireland, or Alexander ujon 
Poland; that is to say—‘“‘ They reign over it.” To say they 
reign “on,” or “upon” the earth is, inevitably, to express 
the idea that they live on the earth and reign there—a mean- 
ing not contained in the original. The passage simply states 
that the earth, that.is to say, the affairs, or the nations of 
earth, constitute the realm over which the rule of the saints 
is exercised; without hinting at such a thing as that, clothed 
with the spiritual body, they dwell on the earth and exercise 
literal, temporal sovereignty. 

And now, as to the other passages: ‘The Lord Him- 
self shall descend from heaven with a shout * * * and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first” (I. Thess. iv, 16); “ The 
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trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorupt- 
ible, and we shall be changed” (I. Cor. xv, 52). ‘‘ Do not 
these passages teach, in accordance with the pre-millennial 
view, that a part of the dead shall be raised before the rest 
of them?” Wedonot think so. When quoted to prove 
this, they are taken entirely out of their connection, and so 
give a false impression. 

In the passage in Thessalonians, Paul is teaching that 
the Christians, who are living at the time of Christ’s second 
coming, well not meet the Lord before those who have fallen 
asleep. They will have no advantage in this respect. ‘“‘ We 
shall in no wise precede them,” he says, “‘ for, when the Lord 
comes, they shall be raised first, and then we, together with 
them, shall be caught up to meet Him.” The passage in 
Corinthians gives substantially the same thought. ‘The 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed ;”’ 
they shall be raised first,and ¢hen we shall be changed, for 
we shall in no wise precede them. The emphasis in both 
passages is laid on this one thought, that the living Chris- 
tians and those who have fallen asleep shall be ready togeth- 
er to greet the Lord when He comes. Not a word is said 
about the wicked dead, or the living wicked, either; and to 
argue that, because the resurrection of the wicked is not 
mentioned in a passage which speaks of the resurrection of 
the righteous, therefore the former will not be raised at that 
time, is to show more zeal for a theory than respect for logic, 
or reverence for other parts of the Word of God. 

But, let it not be overlooked that, in neither of these 
passages is there a word said about the millennium. In the 
one quoted from the letter to the Thessalonians, the apostle’s 
conclusion is—‘ So shall we ever be with the Lord.” Not 
—So shall we reign with Him a thousand years on the earth 
—but,—being caught up to meet Him in the air, so shall we 
ever be with Him. The Lord Himself promised His follow- 
ers: “If I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto Myself; that where I am there ye may 
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be also.” And these words of Paul are in exact harmony 
with the promise : The Lord—having gone away to prepare 
a place for us—shall descend from heaven with a shout 
* * * and we—being raised from the dead, or “‘ changed,” 
if still living—shall be caught up to meet Him; and so shail 
we be ever with Him. Where? ‘On the earth?’. No; 
but in the place which He has gone to prepare for us, and 
to which He Himself comes to receive us. 

We find not a vestige of authority in the word of God 
for connecting the doctrine of the millennium with that of 
our Lord’s second coming to the earth; and not a shadow 
of proof that its scene will be the earth. 

But what, then, and where—perhaps also, when—will it 
be? Turning to the only portion of Scripture which de- 
scribes it, we find it represented as--a special blessing, given 
by the Lord to those who, in this life, had been brought into 
persecution, suffering, and death, through their zeal for His 
cause. It is given to those who have laid down their lives here, 
rather than prove recreant to their trust as followers of Christ. 
The thrones which John saw were filled by those who had 
been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus and the word of 
God, and who worshiped not the beast, neither his image, 
and had not received the mark in their forehead or their hand. 
These lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years; but 
the rest of the dead lived not till the thousand years should be 
finished. He, who should overcome, was to have authority over 
the nations given him, and was to sit down with Christ in His 
throne. The church in Smyrna were to be tried bitterly, and 
were to suffer dreadful persecution; but he among them who 
remained faithful unto the end had the promise that he 
should not be hurt by the second death. And, we are told, 
it is those who have part in the first resurrection, those who 
are accounted worthy to live and reign with Christ—those 
are they who cannot be hurt by the second death. 

Our Lord is reigning mow. All power has been given to 
Him in heaven and on the earth. . And this passage, which 
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tells of the millennium, together with the rich promises of 
the Saviour to those who love Him and His cause more 
than they love their earth life, indicates that there is given 
to those who have suffered in his service, a share or a fellow- 
ship in His government which no others know. Instead 
of remaining in the “ intermediate state” until the final resur- 
rection, they are associated with their Lord in His govern- 
ment of the world, and the extension of His kingdom among 
men. This is the special reward of those who have been 
faithful even unto death ; and this ts the millennium. 

Query: Is it on this fact that the Romish heresy of in- 
voking the intercession of the saints is founded, as their 
heresy of purgatory is based on the truth concerning the in- 
termediate state of the departed ? 

Believing that this special blessing is given to the martyrs, 
we shall be better able to understand how it has been that, 
taught and upheld by the Spirit of Christ, men have rejoiced 
in being accounted worthy to suffer shame for His name. It 
will help to explain the songs of rejoicing, which have risen 
above the creaking of racks, and the crackling of death 
fires. 

Does it not put a deeper meaning into the words of our 
Lord: “ He that loveth his life loseth it, but he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal ”? 

There is a difficulty in explaining, on any other ground, 
the saying of Paul: “I have a desire to depart and be with 
Christ ”’—so that it shall harmonize with the doctrine of the 
intermediate state of the dead. But with this view of the 
millennial reign of the saints the difficulty disappears. 

Did not Paul have this in mind, when he wrote: “ That 
I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, becoming conformed unto His 
death, if by any means I may attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead?” Was he not thinking of this first resurrection ? 
Could there be the slightest doubt of his being, at least, finally 
raised with the rest of the dead, in the mind of the man who 
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wrote: ‘We must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ ?” 

The writer has heard it urged as an objection to this view 
of the millennium, that it indicates the granting of a great 
and special favor to the martyrs, or to those who have act- 
ually suffered persecution for the cause of Christ ; the impli- 
cation in the objection being that all real Christians are to 
receive exactly the same award. But it is believed that no 
careful student of God’s word will, after sober thought, hold 
to sucha view. The Scriptures certainly do teach very plainly, 
that special faithfulness here secures special blessing here- 
after. 

A more serious objection, in the minds of some, will be 
that according to Rev. xx, 1-3, Satan is bound—kept from 
deceiving the nations—during the thousand years; and 
therefore, if the millennium is now in progress, we must 
account for the evil which is being wrought on the earth, 
without introducing the factor of Satanic influence, which is 
so much relied on in that connection. 

But can any one say positively that Satan is not now 
bound? Does any one know certainly that bad men, or 
rather, that the bad in men is not quite sufficient to account 
for all the opposition which the truth meets in the world ? 
Is there, perhaps, a hint here as to the origin of the denial 
of the personality of Satan by a large class of professed 
Christians? 

The doctrine of the millennium does not properly belong 
in eschatology, but is rather a part of Christology, coming 
under the head of “ Government by Christ.” Putting it 
into its proper place, we shall find that not a few of the diffi- 
culties, which at present encumber the subject of eschatology, 
have disappeared. 

G. A. CLEVELAND. 

North Berwick, Me. 
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Il. 
CHRIST IN ART. 


The dominant church of past ages was lavish in its 
patronage of Christian art. It had a standing commission 
for all painters to depict the face of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Every church, palace, and many homes treasured the pict- 
ured form of Mary’s son. 

Can we claim for any one of these numerous pictures 
that it is a likeness of Christ? OO, is there in existence a 
reliable model or description of his features which the artist 
may copy? The answer is at hand that Judea had no place 
for the painter, nor would the contemplation of a life 
abounding in deeds of self-sacrifice inspire the artist of 
classic lands. The pencil and the chisel were employed to 
glorify pleasure and lust. Pain and suffering, when por- 
trayed, told only of the vengeance of the angry gods. 

The disciples of Jesus have given no intimation of his 
appearance. If the limner seeks for guidance from the 
visions of prophet or psalmist, he must first discover the 
harmony and truth in their apparently conflicting state- 
ments. Art listens to the prophet: “ His visage was so 
marred more than any man.” “He hath no form or comeli- 
ness.” ‘“ There is no beauty that we should desire Him.” 
It must heed also the praise of the psalmist: “Thou art 
fairer than the children of men; grace is poured into thy 
lips.” If not found in the Scriptures, we shall look in vain 
for any line or word'relative to Christ’s features. Alexander 
Severus placed an image of Christ in his private chapel, and 
the Carpocratians worshiped an idol of him which they 
claimed came direct from Pilate; but were these images 
even attempts at portraiture, they neither survive nor are 
they described. The description of Christ purporting to have 
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been written by Publius-Lentulus, as well as the legendary 
portraits, such as the one sent to King Abgarus, of 
Edessa, had their origin, probably, in the demands of the 
market. 

If the task of the painter who seeks to portray Christ is 
a hopeless one, it is not made hopeless by the lack of re- 
liable trace or description of our Lord’s features. For what 
is the aim of art? A final and complete definition has never 
been given; still, an illustration of what is true art is readily 
found in the aim and work of the portrait painter. The 
conflict between the realist and the idealist is unheard in the 
studio of the limner. 

Portraiture is, of necessity, idealistic. The best work of 
the realist cannot surpass the accuracy attained by the pho- 
tographer. But of a number of photographs of any living 
person, taken in as many minutes, no two will be alike. 
Which, then, is the true likeness? No one photograph is 
true, for the sun has caught the expression of a moment 
only. It has given permanence to a single flash of thought. 
A faithful portrait must not depict a single glance, but must 
embody and combine all habitual expressions which sweep 
over a given human face. When the artist has discovered 
and portrayed what is permanent amid these changing ex- 
pressions, his work has the quality of art. Though he may 
produce a picture like the man at no one moment of his 
life, as the sun would never have represented him, the artist 
reveals a truth which the photographer or the realist may 
never hope to attain. A true portrait is more than a mere 
likeness of the features ; it is an index of character. The 
aim of all portrait art is to reveal the man, and not his fea- 
tures only. Great art has done this. The artist does not 
depend on his study of the features alone ; he must know the 
mind of his subject, and this knowledge will give direction to 
évery movement of his brush. ; 

If, then, there are sources whence he can form a con- 
ception of our Lord’s nature, the artist may hope to pro- 
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duce a portrait of Christ, though he cannot exhibit a like- 
ness. 

This possibility will be realized, however, only when we 
can trace a similarity between the picture of the artist and 
the portrait penned by the evangelists. Art is not concerned 
with questions relating to the inspiration of the Bible. The 
painter must depict the Christ whom the Scriptures reveal. 
If the conception formed of Christ is not derived alone from 
the Word of God, the art is false. 

Let us glance at the portrait presented by the evan- 
gelists. Art must reproduce this portrait. Not in all its 
features—that it cannot do. We may not ask to see the 
glory of the Son of God on canvas. We must be satisfied if 
the humanity of our Lord is faithfully treated. 

The Scriptures make evident the fact that Christ pos- 
sessed humanity in its reality and integrity—the manhood 
that God made, not manhood corrupted. We sadly err 
when we say that Christ’s humanity was an ideal humanity. 
That saying implies that Christ was no better than the best 
in Peter, John, and Paul combined. The word ideal sug- 
gests a non-existent harmony of attributes combined from 
special excellencies with which the observer is familiar. A 
conception of Christ’s humanity formed by noting the ex- 
cellencies of men, however exalted and pure, must fall far 
short of the sinless life of the Lord Jesus. Pictures of 
Christ should suggest something more than what is best 
among fallen men. And this can be done; for, though art 
can illustrate only, reproducing what our eyes have seen or 
our hands have handled, yet as every painter must bring to 
his work a memory of the best he has imagined as well as 
what he has seen, he who has pondered the inspired story of 
Christ’s earthly life will have visions of a humanity, in its 
holiness and purity, unknown by him who studies humanity 
in the faces only of its living and sinful representatives, 

We may expect further from the man who would seek to 
portray Jesus of Nazareth that he will follow the example of 
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the Evangelists by bringing into prominence the unchanging, 
deathless purpose of Christ’s life—a purpose controlling 
every event from the Jordan to the Cross. He was among us 
as one that served. ‘The Son of Man came to give his life 
aransom for many.” No presentation of Jesus is worthy 
the name of art that in any way or for any effect loses sight 
of this great purpose of his life. 

There is another feature in the life of our Lord, depicted. 
with peculiar attractiveness by the New Testament writers,. 
which the art that would be true to the Gospels must paint: 
with equal beauty—a feature, however, which the painter 
has, to the lasting injury of the Christian world, almost con- 
stantly falsified. It is this: in his voluntary sacrificial work 
the soul of Jesus found its deepest joy. In the life of Him 
of whom it is written, “I delight to do thy will, O God,” 
there was more of blessedness and joy than in any other 
lived on this earth. Christ suffered what no disciple shalk 
have to endure. He resisted unto blood. Yet through alk 
his agony he is able to see of the travail of his soul and be: 
satisfied. 

Not even the coming woe of the Garden and of the 
Cross could disturb his peace of soul. The Cross was cast- 
ing its very shadow into the upper room at Jerusalem when 
he said, “‘ Let not your heart be troubled” ; when with ex- 
ultant soul and uplifted eyes he exclaimed, “ These things: 
have I spoken in the world that they may have my joy ful- 
filled in themselves.” Do not the Scriptures teach that in 
loyal, loving obedience to the will of God is found the only 
source of joy and strength? Shall Christ be made an ex- 
ception to his own teaching? Art has falsely made him to. 
lament because of what he suffered. It has presented a man 
of sorrows as its chief conception of him. It has created @ 
fiction, and made him faint beneath the Cross who calls, “ If 
any man would come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross daily and follow me.” 

It may be objected that the intention of the painter in 
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depicting the meekness and suffering of Christ is to present 
one phase only of his life. But we reply, the Scriptures 
never so reveal him. In the language of the studio, the 
Holy Spirit has no studies of Christ. In his work we find 
only a finished picture of our Lord. Is it the purpose of the 
writers who describe the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane 
to rivet our attention upon the bloody sweat and the agony ? 
Is not the object rather to make us realize that even in that 
hour when Christ was “exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death,” he exclaimed, “Nevertheless, not my will but thine 
be done !” and thus won his last and great victory over the 
tempter? There is no mistaking the perspective ; from the 
victory all objects diminish and all lines recede. So to 
paint, then, Christ in Gethsemane as fainting through weak- 
ness of the flesh, and giving no hint of his strength to over- 
come, or leaving the spectator in doubt of the final result, 
is falsity to the Bible and falsity to the true aim of art. 

Isaiah, the prophet, depicts the ‘‘ man of sorrows,” “ Him 
who is acquainted with grief,” Him who is “despised and re- 
jected of men.” But look closer at this portrait; we mark 
the “ marred visage,” yet note that also he sees of the “ tra- 
vail of his soul and is satisfied.” Observe too, that, “as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb so he opened not his 
mouth.” 

From these compressed lips, this silence amid taunts and 
jeers, we anticipate the assertion of marvelous might “I have 
power to lay down my life.” Even this portrait by Isaiah 
reveals more of strength than of weakness; it displays peace 
amid his sorrows. 

Equally striking is the vision seen by the exile at Patmos. 
The Elder calls to him, “ Behold the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah.” The disciple discovers the symbol of his redemp- 
tion the “ Lamb as it had been slain.” The Elder exclaim- 
ing that the Lion has prevailed to open the seals has dis- 
tinguished in the Lion the Lamb-like quality of service. The 
disciple, in turn, remarks that the Lamb possessed the 
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strength of the Lion, for it has seven horns and seven eyes 
—tokens of wisdom and might. Said Mr. William Edgar 
Marshall to the writer, as he stood before a canvas upon 
which the artist had worked for years, ‘‘my aim has been to 
paint a head of Christ in which each man shall be able to dis- 
cover that in which he deems the perfection of Christ to con- 
sist.” Art does essay to accomplish in its sphere what the 
author of the Bible has done in his presentation of Christ. 
Some one feature is made prominent, but there is a sugges- 
tion of things unseen, a revelation of qualities which, but for 
the work of art, had been unobserved. 

The artist will find but little help in forming his idea 
of Christ’s features by studying the physiognomy of the 
race to which Jesus was allied. On his mother’s side only 
was he related to the family of man. In that mother’s veins 
there flowed the blood of races outside the Abrahamic de- 
scent. Mary’s miraculous conception exempted Christ from 
the laws which determine the likeness of the child to the 
parent. 

Should the argument be pressed that there must have 
been some resemblance to his mother, we may ask why shall 
we take the cast of countenance seen among the Jews of to- 
day as a model of the features of Jesus. Were the peculiar 
Jewish features developed during the two thousand years 
previous to the Crucifixion, and did the type then become 
permanent? The marked divergence of the Hebrews ot 
London and New York from the Syrian Jew suggests that 
the Jewish physiognomy is quite as likely to have developed 
since the Crucifixion as before that event. The claim to this 
effect of that peculiar sect who call themselves Anglo-Israel- 
ites is worthy our consideration. 

A brief survey of Christian art will answer the question 
which now arises: What similarity, if any, can be traced be- 
tween the portraits of Christ by the Evangelists, and those 
by the painter? Are the pictures of Christ biblical or con- 
ventional ? When the religion of Christ crossed the moun- 
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tains of Lebanon it won its way among a people who breathed 
an atmosphere of art. The chisel of Pheideas had not lost 
its inspiring power. Memorials remained of a former age 
equally renowned for skill in the use of color. The new re- 
ligion did not array itself against the love of art. There is 
much to disprove the sweeping assertion that Christianity in 
its effort to crush paganism became bitterly hostile to those 
forms of beauty by which the pagan religion was taught. In 
no writing of the Apostle Paul can be found that abhorrence 
of art which the early Christians are charged with displaying. 
The question of the Corinthians respecting the purchase and 
use of meats offered in the heathen sacrifices would naturally 
elicit a reply condemning pictures and idols, had the Apostle 
desired to condemn them. But while he commanded ab- 
stinence from this meat for the sake of others, not a word 
did he say against the idol itself. 

Aside from this claim drawn from the silence of Scrip- 
ture, there are abundant facts to show the prevalence of art 
among the gentile Christians in the earliest years of the 
Church. 

The story of the catacombs as it is now told by De Rossi, 
Garrucci, and others, leaves no room for doubt but that many 
decorations painted in Pompeii were painted also in the cata- 
combs, and in the same years. Even in those portions of 
these burial-places used and closed before the third century 
have been found the pictured form of Apollo, and of Orpheus 
with his lyre placed there as a symbol of the Saviour in whom 
the faithful dead had believed. A further proof of the pre- 
valence of art in the early Church is found in the writings of 
the Fathers, of whom not all feared its effect upon the purity 
of the faith. Clement urges converts to Christianity to aban- 
don the use of pagan symbols, which in his time were largely 
used to decorate the home and household utensils, and use 
those better suited to express the Christian faith, as the dove, 
the fish, or a ship sailing towards its haven. 

The Christian painter did not at first attempt to produce 
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a portrait, but was content to employ symbols of his Master. 
In these symbols Christ was always represented as young and 
beautiful. He was beardless; the head and hair bore strik- 
ing resemblance to the statues of heathen gods. Classic art 
was in all things closely followed. All signs of suffering were 
prohibited: As in the Greek drama the tragedy might be 
recited, but never enacted, so though the teacher might recount 
the story of the Cross, the painter was not permitted to give 
any picture of the agony of Calvary. Every work revealed 
the reverence of the painter. The Scripture text was closely 
followed; he had heard “the words of the prophecy of the 
book,” and thought not to add to nor take away. Neither 
legend nor tradition had place. 

The triumph of Christianity ushered in a new school of 
art. Portraits of Christ began to appear. The great truth 
of his atoning death, however, was still veiled in symbol. But 
before the Christian had thought to quicken faith by por- 
traying the dying of the Lord Jesus, this event had been 
made an object of caricature and ridicule. The earliest draw- 
ing or picture of the Crucifixion of which we have any trace, 
is a rude pencilling in a Roman barrack of a man, having the 
head of an ass, fastened to a cross, and underneath is written 
the inscription, Alexander worships God. 

When the Church did sanction pictures of the Crucifixion, 
the figure fastened on the cross was that of a man, young and 
beautiful. No nails were driven through the pictured hands, no 
weakness was displayed by the crucified Saviour. He was 
fastened to the tree by his own will and choice. All be- 
holders might read that the death was voluntary—that he 
had power to come down from the Cross, but there he will- 
ingly gave up his life. Soon great changes were wrought. 
A weak, emaciated, dying man was depicted. The sacrifice 
of Christ was still taught, but the voluntary nature of the 
‘sacrifice was obscured. What led to these radical changes in 
the treatment of the person of Christ? They were not made 
under the influence of a purer faith, nor were they the resul, 
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of a better knowledge of Christ’s work. The Gnostic heresy 
was spreading. Nearly all the Gnostic sects were united in 
their denial of Christ’s sufferings. As the pagans claimed 
for the gods of Mount Olympus that they lived tranquil lives. 
exempt from suffering, so these Christian-pagans insisted 
that the agony of their God, Jesus Christ, was apparent, not 
real. Pictures of Christ were useful in combating this dan- 
gerous heresy. According to the teaching of the orthodox 
party in the Church any representation of Christ in image or 
picture asserted the great mystery of the Incarnation, and 
was a practical refutation of Docetism. Gladly, then, did the 
priest welcome the portrayal which plainly told of the agony 
and weakness of his I.ord, for now he could pvint to the pict- 
ured head and say, our Lord did suffer, behold the marks of 
his agony. 

The desire to refute Docetism may have been the chiet 
reason why the conviction was permitted to grow that the 
Church had in its possession a veritable likeness of Christ. 
Early in the third century, probably, there had been painted 
in the catacombs of Domatilla a picture of Christ in marked 
contrast from the classic features with which hitherto he had 
been depicted. The features can scarcely be traced, so 
marred are they. The expression is evidently that of sad 
severity. The face is oval, the hair long and dark, the beard 
short and divided. Mr. Thos. Heaphy, of London, in his 
book entitled “The Veri-similitude of Our Blessed Lord,” 
asserts that this is the picture, or a copy of it, which the 
early Church rightly accepted as a faithful likeness of the 
Saviour. Portraits of Christ, similar to this picture in the 
catacomb, Mr. Heaphy declares, can be traced to Asia even 
in the first century. In order to establish the claim of 
authenticity for the portrait, our author is evidently willing 
to accept the legend that Luke was a painter and that our 
Lord had given him sittings, or that some one daily familiar 
with Jesus, had, according to the Jewish interpretation, 
broken the second commandment. One defect shows the 
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falsity of the likeness and also disposes of its reputed author- 
ship. Paul rebuked the Corinthians, asking, “ doth not even 
nature itself teach you that if a man have long hair it is a. 
shame unto him?” Though the Jews wore their hair longer 
than we of the present day, long hair was to the Jew the 
sign of the Nazarite order or the mark of arogue. Neither 
Luke nor any Christian who knew of this rebuke and loved 
the Word of God, would have thought of painting Christ: 
either as a Nazarite or a rogue, even had they known how 
to paint. 

This picture wrought incalculable injury to art. When 
the artist was convinced of the authenticity of the likeness,. 
he began to imitate with the utmost fidelity. This imitation 
did not require, nor did it admit the exercise of imagination. 
Had the artist been inclined to give play to his fancy, the 
churchman was at his elbow to correct any deviation from 
the adored likeness. Art copied and picture making became 
but a trade. The influence of this picture has never fully 
passed away. The type of face has occasionally been. 
changed, but the conception of the Man of Sorrows which it 
embodies is the dominant one in all schools of Christian art. 

From the fifth century to the earliest times of the Renais- 
sance, the market demanded this one type of Christ’s face, 
and the painter, listening to the demand, apparantly forgot 
what the Evangelists had described. 

After the lapse of centuries, Nicholas of Pisa discovered 
the beauty long forgotten in the antique statue; and Cima- 
bue, who entered into his labors, realized that the Bible de- 
scribed a Christ which his predecessors had not heeded. 
Greater than his teacher was Giotto who took up the work 
of Cimabue, and advanced it to the region of art. In the 
paintings of Giotto, and in those of his followers, the rever- 
ence of the first centuries was revived, while more than the 
early skill was displayed. Christ’s biography was told in 
color and line. Religious art then reached its highest point. 
The impression made by their work upon the beholder is yet- 
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strong that these men believed in Christ and sought by their 
art to do Him homage. Others beside Fra-Angelico must 
have prayed while they painted. The crude material with 
which the artist was then compelled to work limited greatly 
his powers. The disciples of Giotto do not attain the excel- 
dencies of the work appearing in the next half century, but 
the art of the former period is nearer the truth as concerns 
the Son of God. 

It was inevitable, however, that in the selection of events 
from Christ’s life for illustration that the artist would be in- 
fluenced eventually by the movement of the world outside 
the studio. The power of the Renaissance was not felt in 
the studio alone. All classes of men were stirred. The 
actor of the passion-play, the preaching friar of the various 
orders which then rapidly arose, were vieing with one an- 
other to make men conceive the agony of Christ on the Cross 
as a means of awakening faith. Art allied itself with this 
effort and gave it greater impulse. The disciple must not be 
permitted to rise above his Lord even in suffering. The 
Flagellants by their bleeding processions and self-inflicted 
scourgings, had established a reputation for sanctity and holi- 
ness. Giotto, taking St. Francis for his model of Christ, 
lifted the Master to a higher pinacle of agony than ever man 
had attained, as more deeply the crown of thorns was 
pressed into the painted brow, and more fearful was the suf- 
fering of the Savior displayed, left alone on the Cross to die. 

The whole story of Christ’s passion was told by the 
painters of the fifteenth century. All details of his agony 
were portrayed; many were invented. The threat that if 
any man shall add to the Word, God shall add to his pun- 
ishment, had no fears for the painter. The reverence of 
the early Renaissance was lost forever. 

Is this art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, de- 
lighting, as it did, to portray chiefly the sufferings of the 
Saviour, true to the Scriptures? The Evangelists make no 
effort to excite pity or tears. Christ checked the tears of the 
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women: “ Daughters of Jerusalem weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves and foryour children.” The darkness covers the , 
land from the sixth tothe ninth hour. God will not permit 
the populace to gloat over the spectacle of His suffering Son. 
Pity for Himself Christ never asked. He never uttered a 
plaint. He never appealed to his sufferings in order to move 
men. Pity for the Crucified Saviour can have no place in a 
redeemed soul. A mightier, holier feeling of reverence and 
awe is rendered to Christ, even in the hour when the dis- 
‘ciple contemplates His unutterable woe—that woe which 
led to the bitter cry and the broken heart of Calvary. There 
is no time for any mere sentiment of pity. Pity can be given. 
only to the unfortunate, and, if continued, will degrade in 
our thoughts the one for whom we shed our tears. Re- 
ligious art has made many to weep, and in that effort it has 
spent its force. 

No painting of any age touches so deeply the sympathies 
of the multitude as that head of Christ which forms a part of 
the Last Supper in the refectory of the old monastery at 
Milan. More than any work of other men is this picture 
true to the tender pathos of the Saviour’s words, “ With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer.” But is this the face of Him who in loving accents is 
saying, ‘‘ This is My blood of the New Testament which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins?” Is it the face of 
one who in a moment is to lift His eyes to heaven and ask 
that His disciples may have His joy fulfilled in themselves ? 
We would gladly credit the statement of certain critics that 
the head of Christ in this great picture was painted from a 
study of Da Vinci’s after the artist’s death, Then we might 
argue from the numerous sketches and studies of Christ 
found among his effects, that Leonardo had not realized his 
own ideal of his Lord, but was studying to form a conception 
of Christ equally true of Him as the portrayal of the disciples 
is true to the chief characteristic of each. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century a new era opened 
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for art. Patronage was wealthy and intelligent. Greater 
range was given to the artist’s power in the use of oils; by 
the use of this vehicle all gradations of color were made pos- 
sible, and new brilliancy was given to the color. The knack 
of chiaroscura was acquired.. The science of geometry was 
applied to perspective. 

None of these mechanical triumphs contributed to a more 
truthful representation of Christ. The painter did not now 
make Him fairer than the children of men. Madonnas, 
saints, and pagan gods were made equal to Him in beauty 
and strength. Seldom among the works of the great mas- 
ters of Florence and Rome, who lived in the latter part ot 
the fifteenth century, can be found a conception of Jesus or 
a stroke of the brush which gives evidence of the personal 
faith that guided the feebler skill of the painters in the early 
Renaissance. The new paganism which corrupted the 
Church reigned unchecked in the studio. Art for the most 
part became utterly profane. 

We need not withhold our admiration for any great work 
of art painted during this period. But the admiration is 
given because of the marvelous imagination displayed, and 
the skill of the artist in depicting his own conception. The 
“‘ Last Judgment” of Angelo will always command homage 
apart from its fidelity to truth. It is magnificent, but it is 
not the Gospel. The Bible is of little use in explaining the 
picture; a text-book on mythology is a better guide. 
Taine’s comment upon the beauty of that bent arm in the 
foreground of Raphael’s Transfiguration is enough to make 
evident the fact that Raphael’s purpose in painting was not 
alone to glorify the Son of God. The artist lost his spiritual 
insight when the Church lost her faith. 

Since the Italian masters laid down their work, the world 
has seen but few great religious pictures. The demand has 
ceased. We have had better teaching concerning Christ 
than that given from the studio. The printing-press and the 
pulpit have become teachers. Whenever men hear from the 
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living teacher the truth concerning the Saviour, religious art 
loses her votaries. The multitude may throng with admira- 
tion for the picture as of old, but few linger to pray. 

What did the Church gain by these efforts to portray her 
Lord? Was'the end sought accomplished? Was faith 
awakened or devotion quickened ? 

Abundant testimony was given by the iconoclast, and 
testimony which the image-worshiper could not refute, that 
even when each home treasured its image or picture of 
Christ, great spiritual darkness covered the land and gross 
darkness the people. It was the faith itself in a living 
Saviour, that made the presence of image or picture espe- 
cially hurtful. The statue of Apollo did injury neither to 
Christian nor pagan in Paul’s time. It called forth only ad- 
miration for the art displayed. Apollo, to one, was nothing; 
to the other he was a myth. But the Christian believed in 
his God. The tendency traceable in all ages operated in his 
mind; he associated the image with the Being it repre- 
sented. The image became sacred, and Christ was degraded 
to the level of the image. 

Let no Christian to-day fancy that the subtle powers of 
idolatry are obsolete. When once we imagine that pictures 
of Christ in any way stir the heart to faith and love, when 
they become a means of devotion, then it is inevitable that 
our conception of him will be influenced by the picture— 
that is, by the attributes of him which it reveals. Our con- 
ception of Christ will not then be derived alone from the 
Word of God. _ Granted that works of art do call varied 
emotions into play, we must press the inquiry: Are these 
emotions those which are awakened by the faithful study 
of the Scriptures ?—those which the writers of the New 
Testament seek to arouse ? 

Certainly the art which excites a pity for Christ places 
us in a false attitude to Him. Did Guido Reni think to ap- 
pease the anger or win the pity of the populace by present- 
ing the spectacle of Christ crowned with thorns? Then he 
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failed as the guilty Roman whom he blindly followed also» 
failed. Those who see the thorns and hear the cry, “ Be- 

hold the Man!” too often forget the dignity of the sufferer, 

and either turn away with open scorn, or shout, “ Let Him be- 
crucified!” Of His death Christ said, “If I be lifted up I 

will draw all men unto me.” We who tell the story of the 

Cross, then, whether by word or by color, have utterly 
failed in the method of our narration, unless by keeping 
prominent the glory and majesty of Him who died; the story 
is so told as to make the man without prejudice exclaim,. 
“Truly, this was the Son of God !” 

To the question as to the similarity between pictures of © 
Christ and the description of His nature given by the Evan- 
gelists, we must reply that art has failed to present a face ot 
Jesus which satisfies the Christian’s conception of Him, de- 
rived from the study of God’s Word. Nor may we hope to 
see a portrayal which will satisfy this conception, and that 
chiefly because the Christian’s thought of his Lord is con- 
stantly expanding. It is not derived from the contemplation 
of men, however exalted and pure. Christian faith beholds. 
in the Scriptures an original portrait; it sees a manhood 
made in the image of God, not after the fashion of sinful 
men. The painter’s art cannot equal the Christian’s spiritual 
vision. 

Are there, however, any aspects of Christ’s life which 
the artist may hope to depict with some degree of success ?* 
Yes; and every lover of God’s Word, as every lover of art, 
will gladly welcome the painter to his work. The “ Resur- 
rection of Lazarus,” by Sebastian del Piombo, in the Na- 
tional Gallery, is a type of picture that points out the field. 
in which art may win its greenest laurels. That painting 
awakens more devotion and gives a truer conception of the 
glory of our Lord, when studied in the light of the Bible 
teaching, than any “Ecce Homo” or “Crucifixion.” Yet 
Sebastian sought only to depict faithfully an event; he 
sought neither to awaken faith nor excite a tear. He knew,,. 
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probably, the pathos and grandeur in this mighty miracle 
of Jesus would stir the heart of every spectator if only the 
miracle itself were described. If, like Sebastian, the painter 
aims simply at narration, if he leaves the work of exciting 
emotion alone, he will find his true sphere and win his. 
greatest triumphs. 

This mistake of ancient and medizval art was twofold. 
It depicted one feature only of Christ’s work—His sacrificial 
death—the Prophet and the King were seldom presented ;. 
and, secondly, it went outside its own domain and assumed 
‘the office of the teacher. That art failed in its teaching few 
will deny, and none will care to dispute the fact that art it- 
self was at times almost destroyed because of the limited 
range, by this twofold mistake, afforded its powers. Let, 
then, the artist be true to his own maxim, “Art for art.” 
Art is not religion. The avenue to the soul is not through 
the eye. ‘‘ Faith cometh by hearing.” Only by being true 
to art can art become the handmaid to religion. 

If, notwithstanding all the pictures of old, the face of. 
Jesus which satisfies the imagination of the Christian has 
never been painted, why does not the artist take a lesson 
from the great master, Timanthes, of classic times ?—from him 
who painted, in competition with a rival, the “Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia” ? How shall he best depict the agony of her 
father, Agamemnon, who stands by while the priest is about 
to strike the fatal blow? The artist represented the King as 
wrapping his face in the folds of his mantle. At once 
Timanthes was awarded the laurel crown. The covered 
face suggested an agony which no painted feature could 
display. 

The Christian will calmly wait for a view of his Lord 
until that glad hour when he shall awake in His likeness 
and see Him as He is. 

W. F. TAYLOR. 
East Orange, N. J. 
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IV. 
THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Robert Browning, whatever his excellences or defects, 
is a poet respecting whom every one who is at all familiar 
with recent English literature feels bound to cherish very 
positive and incisive opinions. 

He has suffered, possibly, from the extravagant and in- 
discriminate admiration of his friends, who have organized, 
in England, a society (which has not a few branches in this 
country) for the study and elucidation of the works of Brown- 
ing, and Browning only; and who, we are told, consider it 
“‘rather a mark of distinction, a separating seal upon the 
brow, to reverence his later works ”—their creed being “ that 
because a poem is rough, harsh, ungrammatical and dark, 
it must have a meaning as deep as its black obscurity.”’ 

On the other hand, Browning’s enemies (the term is well 
chosen, for their attitude towards the poet seems to evince 
something of personal virulence) not only see no beauty in 
him that he should be desired ; but insist that the admira- 
tion of author which some profess is a mere “ fad” —a 
sheer affectation ; that no one ever did understand, or ever 
could understand, more than half a dozen of his poems. 

A dispassionate view of Browning seems almost impos- 
sible; yet such a view it is our purpose to attempt, premis- 
ing that, though an ardent admirer of the poet, we by no 
means regard him as deserving of unqualified praise. 

Robert Browning published his first poem (Pauline) in 
1833, when he was twenty-one years of age; and has, there- 
fore, been for more than half a century before the public, 
during which period he has given to the world nineteen vol- 
umes of what his admirers pronounce poetry of the first 
order, and his defamers stigmatize as the merest trash. We 
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must so far agree with his defamers as to admit that we do 
not regard either the earlier or the later works of Mr. Brown- 
ing as worthy of especial consideration, or likely to maintain 
a permanent hold, even upon the profoundly intellectual who 
to-day feel, or the ultra-fashionabie who to-day affect, such 
unbounded admiration for our poet. 

The dramas with which Browning followed the publication 
of Pauline made little impression, as acting plays, on the 
generation who witnessed their representation, and are not 
much read to-day outside of the Browning clubs. Fifty 
years hence, we suspect, they will not be read at all; nor 
will the world be greatly the loser by not reading them. 
Meanwhile, the world is positively the gainer by not reading 
Sordello—a narrative poem, given to the public in 1840, 
which has materially injured Browning’s reputation and de- 
frauded him of many readers who would highly appreciate 
his later and better work. Sordello has been aptly styled 
“a poem written by an immature dramatist, who has strayed 
into narrative poetry by mistake.” Its defects in construc- 
tion are glaring. Its obscurity is dense. While not, as it 
has often been called, utterly incomprehensible, and while 
it deals with a theme (the development of a poet’s mind) 
which is supremely attractive to a student of poetry, Sordello 
is so difficult to understand, and so little worth understand- 


‘ing, that since life is as short as it is and good books as plen- 


tiful as they are, we shall never place it on a list of legenda. 
Nor, turning to Browning’s later works, should we advise 
any one to read Ferishtah’s Fancies, which seems to us, in 
comparison with those volumes on which we regard our au- 
thor’s reputation as resting, a very trivial performance. We 
should not even commend to the average reader Browning’s 
Jocoseria, though that volume is far more significant and far 
more creditable than the one that so recently followed it. 
Some of Mr. Browning’s later poems (notably Fifine at the 
Fair and The Red Cotton Nightcap Country) seemn to us quite 
as unintelligible as Sordello. Indeed, the only one of his 
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narrative poems which is easily comprehensible is Zhe Jun 
Album—to which the critics of both continents accorded a re- 
ception far more truculent than the simple, passionate story 
deserved. 

We do not, it will be seen, regard all that Mr. Browning 
has given to the public as supremely significant. But there 
is a cluster of volumes, midway between Robert Browning’s 
earlier and later works, which we would heartily commend 
to every lover of poetry, and, if he failed greatly to admire 
those volumes, given reasonable opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with them, we should be induced to question whether 
he was a lover of poetry, or had any just conception of the 
true xature of poetry. 

We have seen that Robert Browning gave his first con- 
siderable poem, Pauline, to the world in 1833, when he had 
just come of age. Thirteen years later, in 1846, he married 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett—by common consent, the most 
gifted of all English poetesses, and, possibly, the foremost of 
all women, of whatever age or clime, who have devoted their 
lives to song. ‘To Mrs. Browning,” says E. C. Stedman, 
“love, marriage, travel, were happiness, desire of life, re- 
newed bodily and spiritual health; and when, in her fortieth 
year, the sacred and mysterious functions of maternity were 
given her to realize, then also came that ripe fruition of a 
genius which, hitherto, blooming in the night, had yielded 
fragrant and impassioned, but only sterile flowers.” 

For Robert Browning—as for the gifted woman whose 
genius, coupled with his own, helped to make up the most 
lustrous double-star in all the firmament of letters—the years 
immediately after his marriage were, practically, his best 
years. In 1856 he gave to the public his Men and Women 
(dedicated with peculiar fitness and surpassing tenderness to 
his wife), which work includes fifty character sketches of wide- 
ly divergent nature and is, perhaps, his most significant single 
volume. This was followed, in 1864, by his Dramatis Per- 
soné—similar in character, and only inferior in significance, 
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to the volume just mentioned. Then came, in 1869, The 
Ring and the Book—Mr. Browning’s longest poem and, by 
common consent, his masterpiece. 

It is on these three works, to our mind, that Browning’s 
claim to enduring reputation most substantially rests, al- 
though some of the poems published under the title of Dra- 
matic Romances and Lyrics (which immediately preceded 
the volumes named above) must ever be prime favorites with 
those who appreciate Browning at all; and, in such later 
collections of his minor poems as Pacchiarotto, the two series 
of Dramatic Idylls, and even Jocoseria, Mr. Browning occa- 
sionally evinces the same vigor of thought, the same intensity 
of feeling, the same masterly insight into character and mo- 
tive as are evinced throughout the volumes which we have 
more immediately under discussion. 

It will be seen that we rest Mr. Browning’s claims to be 
regarded as a great poet (with the single grand exception of 
The Ring and the Book) on his shorter, rather than his longer, 
poems. Indeed, of his longer poems, apart from The Ring 
and the Book, only Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau (a satire on 
Louis Napoleon which leads Browning to say his say on the 
relation of the ruler to the state, the relation of the state to 
God, and kindred themes) and La Saistaz (a discussion of 
the vexed question of immortality) possess a significance 
which entitles them to be regarded as a permanent addition 
to the sum of human thought. Whether even these can be re- 
garded as a positive addition to the sum of poetic feeling may 
be open to question. 

It will be seen,*further, that we assign the highest rank 
to those minor poems produced during the period of resi- 
dence in Italy which immediately followed Mr. Browning’s. 
marriage, when he was especially attracted by, and interested. 
in, the study of the history, literature and art coincident with, 
the Italian renaissance. 

Why the minor poems produced at this period are the 
best of-Mr. Browning’s minor poems, and why he produced, 
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at this period, the only long poem which can safely be char- 
acterized as great, it is not our purpose to inquire. We in- 
tend, rather, to attempt a brief estimate of Robert Brown- 
ing’s excellences and defects, as evinced by those poems 
which seem to us the supreme and final expression of his 
genius.* 

First, however, let us consider Browning’s own con- 
ception of poetry—let us notice the ideal towards which he 
consciously works. In his Christmas Eve, he says: 


‘¢T declare our poet, him 
Whose insight makes all others dim. 
A thousand poets fried at life, 

And only one, amid the strife, 
Rose to be Shakspere.” 


Superior insight—either into man or nature—is, as Brown- 
ing here intimates, the distinguishing characteristic of the 
great poet; and this insight Browning seems to us to pos- 


sess in no ordinary degree. Landor hesitates to compare 
Browning with that poet whose insight into man was, con- 
fessedly, consummate and supreme. Shakspere, he says, 


‘Is not our poet, but the world’s ; 
Therefore on Aim no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 


But Chaucer—a sort of fourteenth century Dickens—had 
no profound and subtle insight into character, though a won- 
derful eye for those peculiarities in action, dress and speech, 
which evince character. Browning himself tells us that what 


*The position that we assign to those volumes of Mr. Browning’s which we 
regard as most characteristic and most significant is, to some extent, vindicated 
by the following facts: In his published Se/ections from his own works, Mr. 
Browning includes 47 out of §1 poems which were published in Men and Wo- 
men, all the poems (18 in number) which were published in Dramatis Persona ; 
32 out of 36 poems published in Dramatic Romances and Lyrics ; 17 out of 19 
poems published in Pacchiarotto, and 13 from other sources. 
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interests Aim most is “ the incidents in the development of a 
soul;” that ‘little else is worth study.” In this respect, 
he suggests a comparison with Shakspere rather than with 


. Chaucer; nor do we hesitate to pronounce him second only 


to Shakspere, among all our English poets, in pene 
insight. 

Men and women, in all the various phases of their char- 
acter, Browning has carefully studied and thoroughly under- 
stands, and he excels in setting those men and women before 
us as conceiving thoughts, experiencing emotions, uttering 
words, performing acts which are not characteristic of Rob- 
ert Browning but characteristic of the creatures of Robert 
Browning’s high poetic imagination and rare dramatic fac- 
ulty. His analysis of character and motive is too minute and 
too technical to permit him to succeed as a writer of acting 
plays; but, unlike Tennyson, he is characterized by intense 
objectivity, and the creations of his poetic imagination are as 
real, and appeal to us as vividly, as the men and women 
whom we meet in our actual, a -day life. As Grant 
White recently said : 


‘* Browning never seems to be telling us what he thinks and feels; 
but he puts before us some man, male or female, whose individuality 
soon becomes as clear and absolute as our own; and that man pours 
his heart and soul out before us in words which are a Jart of him, 
utterly careless of what we think of the life whose hidden motives are 
thus laid bare to censure. The poet does not appear. Indeed, so 
wholly is he merged in the creature of his own will that, as we hear that 
creature speak, his creator is, for the time, quite forgotten. This is the 
perfection of dramatic power. It has been shown with this high ab- 
soluteness in English poetry by but two men, one of whom is Robert 
Browning.” 


Take, as an illustration of what is here intended, Brown- 


ing’s poem entitled, My Last Duchess.* In two pages what 
a picture you have of the tender and sympathetic wife, the 
* This poem may be found on p. 1 of the American edition of Mr. Brown- 


ing’s Selections from his own works, which may be obtained for only fifty cents, 
and is by far the best Browning anthology, 
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proud, selfish, brutal husband! Or take (as a more vigorous 
and effective illustration of Browning’s dramatic faculty) 
The Soliloquy of a Spanish Cloister.* How intensely real 
the mean and hateful speaker is! Nay, how real is the 
pure and gentle brother whom the malignant speaker so 
bitterly hates, but whom we never see, and who does not, 
throughout the brief poem, utter asingle word! Surely this 
is the perfection of realistic art, and the marvel is enhanced 
by the consideration that the characters so vividly outlined by 
a few pen-strokes are utterly foreign to English modes of 
thought and feeling—characters belonging to a distant land, 
and, we trust, to a bygone day. 

Nowhere, however, is Browning’s spiritual insight and 
capacity for the analysis of character and motive—nowhere 
is his rare, dramatic faculty more conspicuously shown 
than in The Ring and the Book. The plan of this poem is, 
very briefly, as follows: An Italian count, old, poor, and by 
no means personally attractive, marries, for her expected 
fortune, a young Roman girl, who passes as the daughter of 
a foolish old couple of the middle class. Her husband 
takes her to his tumble-down palace at Arezzo, where she 
is treated with the utmost cruelty, and through the kindness 
of a canon of the church—whose motives, of course, fall 
under suspicion—escapes to Rome. Thither her husband 
pursues her, and, breaking into the house of her putative 
parents, kills father and mother on the spot, and inflicts 
upon his wife wounds of which she afterwards dies. In an 
old book which Robert Browning professes to have found, 
there is an account of the trial of the nobleman for this 
triple murder, and, out of the gold furnished by this Jdook, 
Browning constructs a ring of poesy. We have no less than 
ten versions of the murder story. It is told by Browning 
himself (in the introduction); by one-half Rome who sym- 
pathize with the husband; by the other half Rome who 
sympathize with the wife; by the more refined and intelli- 

* Selections (Amer. ed.), p. 164. 
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gent better class who pride themselves on not going to either 
extreme; by the murderer; by his dying wife; by her 
clerical friend and champion, etc., etc. 

Ten versions of the same story might seem to be inex- 
pressibly tedious, but such is not the effect, for it is the same 
story and yet not the same story. In general outline the 
different versions must, of course, be the same; but one ver- 
sion gives certain details, another version other details, ac- 
cording to the standpoint of him who relates it; and each 
version has its distinctive coloring, according to the relater’s 
preferences or prepossessions. Those who rehearse the tale 
are (with the exception of the villain, Count Guido) honestly 
feeling beneath the turbid waters after the vanished truth 
(we are paraphrasing Browning here), but unconsciously 
harbor certain predilections which neutralize that honesty, 
and, to some extent, falsify the truth which each seeks to 
know and tell— 


‘* Some prepossession such as starts amiss, 
By but a hair’s-breadth at the shoulder-blade, 
The arm of the feeler, dip he ne’er so brave ; 
And so leads waveringly, lets fall wide 
O’ the mark his finger, meant to find and fix 
Truth at the bottom—that deceptive speck.” 


The knowledge of human nature, the insight into char- 
acter displayed in running the variations on the common 
theme of all these raconteurs is something wonderful. Our 
estimate of Pompilia’s conduct varies from book to book, 
and only as the case is summed up, toward the close of the 
second volume, by the Pope (one of the grandest characters 
in poetic literature), are our sympathies unreservedly given 
to the deeply wronged, much suffering wife and her heroic 
champion, Canon Caponsacchi. 

But the subtle psychologic insight of Browning’s master- 
piece is surpassed, if possible, by its intense reality. The 
tenfold rendition of the story has a stereoscopic effect. You 
look with the naked eye upon a single picture, and the fig- 
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ures introduced are plane and flat and comparatively lifeless. 
You look through the stereoscope on two pictures of the 
same object, taken from a slightly different point of view, 
and the figures stand out from the background and assume 
a life-like substantiality. Something akin to this is the re- 
sult of Browning’s overlaying one version of this old Italian 
story upon another. We forget that the characters which 
he introduces are creations of the poet’s imagination, or 
have, at the most, only a very slight historic basis. To us 
they become living, breathing men and women, in whose 
fate we.are intensely interested. In point of verisimilitude, 
Browning takes rank with Dante, Bunyan, or De Foe. 
Browning is, as we have endeavored to show, a poet of 
humanity. “In him we see at its height,” says one of his 
most appreciative critics,* “the reaction from the over- 
exaltation of nature, as compared with man, which has been 
the characteristic of an opposite poetic school.” Still, 
though a profound student of humanity, Browning gives us, 
now and then, a pen-picture of the natural world (generally 
a mere sketch, and given while discussing some more con- 
genial theme) which evinces rare insight and power. The 
following lines have been pronounced (the characterization 
will only be significant to those who are familiar with 
Turner’s masterpieces) ‘‘ the completest Turner that was ever 
painted in words”: t 
‘¢ Nobly, nobly Cape St. Vincent to the northwest died away ; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 


Bluish, ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay; 
In the dimmest northeast distance dawned Gibraltar, grand and 


gray.” 

And Mr. Stedman (by no means an enthusiastic admirer 
of Browning) says: “ Having in mind Shakspere and 
Shelley, I nevertheless think the last three lines of Home 
Thoughts From Abroad the finest ever written touching the: 


* See Littell’s Living Age for July 29, 1882. 
+ North British Review, vol. 49, p. 195. 
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song of a bird.” The lines to which Mr. Stedman refers 
we italicize : 


‘* Hark! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field, and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops. At the bent spray’s edge, 
That’s the wise thrush. He sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine, careless rapture.” 


Next to Browning’s dramatic faculty we should, how- 
ever, perhaps rank his lyrical capacity, evinced by such 
songs as “‘ Nay, but You who Do Not Love Her,”* “ There’s 
a Woman Like a Dewdrop,”t “ Ah, Love but a Day,” and 
the following gem from Pippa Passes : 


‘* The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world.” 


It is characteristic of Mr. Browning, however, that his 
lyrics are generally, as he not unfitly calls them, dramatic 
lyrics—that is, that he does not, like Burns or Beranger, ex- 
press his own sentiment in song, but those of some charac- 
ter whom he has created, and whose passion or pathos he 
voices, Take, for illustration of this tendency, the Cavalier 
Tunes. There are few finer lyrics in the language. In- 
deed, they fairly sing themselves. But they belong to the 
seventeenth century, not the nineteenth. They fairly glow 
with the spirit of the men into whose mouths Browning puts 
them. With what ineffable gusto Prince Rupert's fiery fol- 
lowers would have rolled out: 


* Selections (Amer. ed.), p. 8. t From A Blot in the ’Scutcheon. 
t Selections (Amer. ed.), p. 172. § Selections (Amer. ed.), p. 183. 
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‘** King Charles, and who’ll do him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse: Here’s in hell’s despite now, 

King Charles !” 


Browning is a vigorous and acute thinker on all those 
themes which especially attract modern thought. His poetry 
has well been characterized* as “ thoroughly sanative, mas- 
culine, bracing in its influence.” Still, while at the farthest 
remove from the sickly sentimentalism which characterizes 
much of our modern poetry, Browning is a poet of true and 
deep and tender feeling. His sympathy with all that is 
noble and manly is intense. It is, indeed, for his depth of 
feeling, rather than his profundity of thought, that his intel- 
ligent admirers chiefly prize his works. Marvelous as is his 
analysis of character and motive in The Ring and the Book, 
it is dear little Pompilia, its heroine—one of the white lilies 
of literature, worthy to be enshrined in memory beside 
Shakspere’s Cordelia and Chaucer’s Constance—who ren- 
ders that masterpiece of creative genius surpassingly beauti- 
ful. It is One Word More,t and Evelyn Hope,t and Andrea 
del Sarto§ to which lovers of Browning oftenest and most 
lovingly turn. ; 

So tender and sympathetic is Browning—so thoroughly 
does he voice the longings and even the passions of human- 
ity, that some of his admirers have called him ‘“ The Poet of 
Love”; and we have at least one Browning anthology|| in 
which the poems are selected and arranged to illustrate this 
conception, and range from expressions of love for nature— 
through expressions of love for the brute creation, country, 
friend and wife—up to the expression of love for God. 

The view of Browning here taken is too restricted ; for 


* London Quarterly Review, vol. 118, p. 54. 
+t Men and Women (Amer. ed.), p. 343- 

t Secections (Amer. ed.), p. 94. 

§ Selections (Amer. ed.) , p. 76. 

|| Pomegranates from an English Garden. 
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love is not the only passion which animates and inspires his 
verse ; but let it not be forgotten that, throughout his poems, 


‘*Fresh births of beauty wake 
Fresh homage: every grade of love is past 
With every mode of loveliness. Then cast 
Inferior idols off their borrowed crown 
Before a coming glory. Up and down 
Runs arrowy fire, while earthly forms combine 
To throb the secret forth. A touch divine— 
And the scaled eyeball owns the mystic rod : 
Visibly, through His garden, walketh God.”* 


In other words, Browning must be regarded as a great 
religious poet. Unlike Shakspere he is profoundly attracted 
by religious themes, and brings to the analysis of man’s re- 
lations to the Deity a subtle insight—a tender, reverential 
spirit which invests many of his poems with rare significance 
and beauty. A recent author, instituting an instinctive con- 
trast between George Eliot and Robert Browning, says :t 


‘*In his high and hopeful philosophy, based on a firm belief in an 
absolute source and principle of spiritual life, who is a personal God and 
Father of spirits, Browning shows himself beyond his age, which, for 
that reason, has hitherto failed to recognize his greatness, or appreciate 
the worth of his teachings. But the time must come when his title to 
honor as a teacher of spiritual truth will be gratefully acknowledged, 
and there are signs that the day is not far off.” 


Unfortunately, we have not space at our disposal to illus- 
trate, as we would like, a point which will, naturally, be of 
especial interest to the readers of the REVIEW. We must 
refer them, for proof of our position, to Browning’s Sau/j— 
in which David, the shepherd-lad, seeks, in vain, to over- 
come the settled melancholy of the warrior king by descrip- 
tions of nature, assurances of human sympathy, appeals to 
ambition, or the promise of such an immortality as George 

* Sordello, B, I. 

t See Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 51. p. 243, sub voce ‘The Morality of 


Thackeray and George Eliot.” 
t Selections (Amer. ed.) p. 119. 
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Eliot contemplated when she wrote “O! may I join the 
choir invisible,” and only succeeds as he gains such a view 
as he has never before had of that infinite tenderness and 
condescension which is willing to become man for man’s re- 
demption. Or we may appeal to A Death in the Desert* in 
which we listen to the last words of the beloved disciple, 


** Left alive, 
Like a sea-jelly, weak on Patmos strand, 
To tell dry sea-beach gazers how I fared 
When there was mid-sea and the mighty things.” 


or, to Karshisht—a more Browningesque poem—in which, 
not content with saying: 


** Come, see a man raised up by Christ,” 


our poet attempts to tell us how—after having been brought 
in personal contact with the grand verities of the future 
world—the risen Lazarus, restored to the humble routine of 
his daily life, must have felt, and thought, and acted. 

It is not our purpose to co-ordinate Browning’s religious 
Opinions into a theological system; that, we trust, may yet 
be done for the REVIEW by a friend, more thoroughly 
equipped on the theological side, with whom we have spent 
many pleasant hours over the pages of our author. We must 
emphasize, however, Browning’s firm conviction of the exist- 
ence and the over-ruling providence of a personal God. 
That Browning is by no means unfamiliar with the question- 
ings and doubts of the nineteenth century, is patent to every- 
one who has attentively perused his Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology ;t but, to his mind, when we have thrown aside our 
faith, 

‘* All we’ve gained is that belief, 


As unbelief before, shakes us by fits— 
Confounds us like its predecessor.” 


For himself, he thanks God, as did his grandmother (our 


* Ib. p. 257. t 7d. p. 109. 
t Selections, p. 210. 
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poet, by the way, comes of a dissenting family) for making 
him 
‘* A little lower than 
The angels, honor-clothed and glory-crowned. 
This is the honor: that no thing I know, 
Feel, or conceive, but I can make my own 
Somehow, by use of hand, or head, or heart. 
This is the glory: that in all conceived, 
Or felt, or known, I recognize a mind— 
Not mine, but like mine—for the double joy, 
Making all things for me, and me for Him.’’* 


This God is, to Browning’s mind, a God of love; 
‘* For the loving worm, within its clod, 
Were diviner than a loveless god 
Amid his worlds ;”+ 
and his love finds expression in the sacrifice and death of 
Christ, whom Browning thus apostrophizes : 
‘* Yet though my wandering dreams have seen all shapes 
Of strange delight, oft have I stood with Thee 
In the damp night by weeping Olivet, 
Or leaning on Thy bosom, proudly less, 
Or dying with Thee on the lonely cross, 
Or witnessing Thy bursting from the tomb.”t 
In his Adt Vogler,§ and his Rabbi Ben Ezra,|| Browning’s 
expressions of “ Eternal Hope” (which, beyond question, 
have helped to make him so great a favorite with Arch-Dea- 
con Farrar) may seem, to a rigid orthodoxy, to evince a 
charity that is too comprehensive ; but he speaks, it must be 
remembered, as the mouthpiece of no sect; and he excels in 
that essential characteristic of all true religion ; 


‘* That stoop of the soul which, in bending, upraises it too; 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete.” 


To our mind, he evinces that spiritual insight and that 
disposition to rest in God,q| which are begotten only of the 
new birth. 


* Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau. 

t Christmas Eve. t Pauline. 

§ Selections, p. 89. || Selections, p. 126. 
{| See, especially, his ‘‘Guardian Angel ”’—Selections, p. 93. 
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We have claimed much for Robert Browning; and we 
must make haste to admit that we do mot regard him as a 
consummate literary artist—like Tennyson, or our own 
Longfellow. Mrs. Browning not inaptly compared a typical 
poem of her husband’s to a 

‘¢ Pomegranate, which, if cut deep down the middle, 

Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity.” 

The fruit of Browning’s genius is, like the pomegranate, 
rough-rinded, needing to be “cut deep down the middle,” 
ere it surrenders its flavor and aroma. Far too often, his 
style is harsh and crabbed; though sometimes, as in the 
poetry of Emerson, we are startled by a turn of expression 
which is surprisingly felicitous. The diction and the concep- 
tion of the following triplet, for instance, are equally ex- 
quisite : 

‘¢ Feel, where my life broke off from thine, 


How fresh the splinters keep and fine— 
Only a touch, and we combine.” 


The following stanza, certainly, nobody can pronounce 
harsh and crabbed: 


‘* Dearest, three months ago, 
When the mesmeriser, snow, 
With his hand’s first sweep 
Put the earth to sleep, 
’Twas a time to show 
All.—How was earth to know 
’Neath that mute hand’s to-and-fro ?” 


And the opening stanza of Love among the Ruins* (which 
has been honored by admission to Rossiter Johnson’s “ Fifty 
Perfect Poems ”’), is worthy of that acknowledged master of 
felicitous expression, Tennyson: 

‘¢ Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 
Miles and miles, 
On the solitary pastures where our sheep, 
Half asleep, 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, stray or stop, 
As they crop.” 
* Selections, Amer. ed. p. 57. 
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Other examples we might give, were there space, of ner- 
vous, sinewy expression; and we might justly claim that 
where Browning’s style “zs harsh and crabbed,” it is not in- 
frequently (as, for example, in The Soliloquy of a Spanish 
Cloister) for a worthy purpose—that there is nothing more 
noteworthy in the mechanism of his verse than the careful 
adaptation of his rhythm and his diction to the scenes, inci- 
dents, characters which he depicts. We prefer, however, to 
admit that Browning is not a consummate literary artist, after 
the school of Tennyson or Longfellow. 

We must admit also, that, even when he is at his best, 
Browning is by no means an easy poet to understand. We 
do not believe that he is, as some have foolishly maintained, 
wilfully obscure. Rather than that, we should accept the 
explanation of his obscurity given by one of his English ad- 
mirers, who tells us that he is simply “deficient in the 
faculty of gauging the apprehensive power of the ordinary 
intellect.” 

Oddly enough, the first cause of Browning’s obscurity, to 
our mind, is his lack of an intelligent, consistent, comprehen- 
siblesystem of punctuation. A well-punctuated copy of Brown- 
ing (in our quotations from him, we have taken the utmost 
liberty with his punctuation), would be far more intelligible 
than the copies, whether English or American, which we 
must read, if we read Browning at all. 

A second cause of Browning's obscurity is his vicious 
abuse of the figure known as “ellipsis.” The frequency with 
which he resorts to this figure, the nature and extent of the 
matter which he requires his reader to supply, are something 
appalling to one who takesup Browning for the first time, 
and has not learned to interpolate, at any point, anything 
required to make sense. In order perfectly to understand a 
passage of only seven lines, or forty-six words, in The Ring 
and the Book, it is necessary for the reader, according to Pro- 
fessor Raymond of Princeton,* to supply no less than twenty- 

* Poetry as a Representative Art, 
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two words more. Naturally, a poet who lays such burdens 
on the average reader will inevitably be accounted obscure, 
and not unjustly so. 

A third cause of Browning’s obscurity (and the only one 
which his more ardent admirers permit us to recognize—since 
it leads to the comfortable conclusion that a failure to com- 
prehend him is our fault not 4zs) is his profundity of thought 
and wealth of knowledge—which are, we must admit, a not 
insufficient cause why many persons should find it difficult to 
understand our poet,* and among those ‘many persons’ not 
a few who seem to have no difficulty in plucking the heart 
out his profoundest mysteries. 

Profound thought can however, be so simplified, clarified, 
illustrated, by a master of Rhetoric as not to prevent insuper- 
able difficulties to a person of average capacity; and, in the 
fourth place, Mr. Browning is obscure because he does not 
feel the necessity for such simplification, or evince theslight- 
est capacity for it. ‘The second characteristic of a natural 
Rhetoric,” says Professor Shedd,t “is the amplifying power. 
* +* * We mean the ability to dwell amply upon an idea 
until it has unfolded all its folds, and lies off richly, in broad, 
full view. We mean the ability to melt the hard, solid ore 
with so thorough and glowing a heat, that it will run and 
spread like water.” This amplifying power, Browning con- 
spicuously lacks. He gives us his thoughts in nuggets. He 
leaves it to his readers “to enlarge upon, and illustrate, a 
condensed and cubic idea, until its contents spread out into a 
wide expanse for the career of the imagination and the play 
of the feelings.” Naturally enough, some would-be readers 


*For example: who save one that thoroughly 4nows music (as Mr. Browning 
does) would appreciate the reference, in Za Saisiaz, p. 135, to that 
‘¢ World-wide, heaven-high sea, where music slept or surged 
As the angel had ascendant; and Beethoven's Titan mace 
Smote the immense to storm, Mozart would, by a finger’s lifting, chase?” 
A thorough knowledge of music is equally necessary to the comprehension of 
Abt Vogler—one of the finest of Browning’s religious poems. 
t Literary Essays. p. 131. 
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find it difficult to do this; sothey either forswear Browning 
or—join a Browning club. 

A fifth and final cause of Browning’s obscurity largely 
accounts for his wonderful vigor and verisimilitude, and is 
therefore to be regarded as an excellence rather than a defect. 
We refer to his tendency to plunge his reader, at the outset, 
into the very heart of a story, and then work backward to 
the beginning, and forward to the end, until the reader knows 
the story as a whole; to give us at a flash a partially devel- 
oped character and then trace its development up to the time 
when we are confronted with it and onward to the end 
of its career. Very often we can make no more of the story 
or the character at first, than of the stories of which we get 
an inkling, the character of which we catch a glimpse, in our 
actual, everyday life. Impatient of any other than the “once- 
upon-a-time”’ method of telling a story, the ‘‘ He-was-born- 
of-poor-but-pious-parents” method of familiarizing us with a 
person, we throw down our Browning in disgust. But, pa- 
tience! let us pick it up again and read on. Of course, we didn’t 
understand our author. We couddn’t understand him, be- 
cause he had not given us adequate material on which to 
work. In his own time and way (it may seem to some a 
vicious way, but is a very effective way) he will complete his 
story from a to izzard, and give us an adequate comprehen- 
sion of every essential phase of his character. His method, 
we claim, is the natural method, and it yields surprisingly 
natural and life-like results—albeit a frequent cause of tem- 
porary obscurity, perhaps the most frequent cause why 
Browning is systematically defamed and vilified by all who 
do not share Calverley’s holy horror of apheresis. 

For the reasons that we have given (we trust we make the 
concession with sufficient frankness, force and fulness), Brown- 
ing is a poet whom it is by no means easy to understand. 
But shall we, therefore, refuse toread him? By xo means, 
if we find that, despite the difficulties which he4presents, it 
pays us toread Browning. By a// means, if, after a fair, un- 
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prejudiced trial, we find that it doesn’t pay. That it requires 
time and toil to fathom the significance of a great tone- 
master, a world-renowned painter, is confessedly no suffi- 
cient reason why the painter or the musician should be 
ignored. One listens toa symphony of Beethoven’s over and 
over again—one studies a painting of Raphael’s for days— 
before he pretends to understand those master-pieces of 
creative genius. Is it, then, a fatal objection that a great and 
noble poem cannot be understood at a cursory reading? 
Did you fully master Lear, or Hamlet at a glance? It is no 
reproach toa poet that his works demand study, if they 
abundantly repay the study which they demand. That 
cluster of Browning’s works which we have especially com- 
mended does repay study—both in substantial profit and in 
that pleasure for which alone (if we may credit some of 
Browning’s critics) one should ever read poetry. 
J. H. GILMORE. 


University of Rochester. 





NoTe.—On p. 478, line 13 from the bottom, for ‘‘ one author” read ‘‘ our 
author.” That page was put to press, to complete a form, before the author’s 


proofs were returned.—Eps. REVIEW. 
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V. 
THE PASTOR’S LEADERSHIP OF HIS CHURCH. 
IV.—THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. 


With this article this series will close. When the sub- 
stance of these articles was given in lectures in several of our 
Baptist Theological Seminaries, the lectures were five in 
number. The title of the fifth lecture was: ‘The Minister 
of the Church, as Student, Preacher and Pastor.” Perhaps 
an article on this subject would most fittingly close the 
series. This one, however, is given in compliance with many 
requests, for a discussion of the services of the church. This 
subject is now before our churches. Whatever the cause 
may be it is certain that there is a demand for a more 
stately, ornate and worshipful.service. A twofold tendency 
is clearly manifest; non-liturgical churches have a tendency 
toward a more elaborate order of service, and liturgical 
churches are tending toward, for one service at least, a modi- 
fication of their elaborate ritual. The true order of service 
it would seem, must lie between these extremes. Any dis- 
cussion tending to the discovery of that order cannot but be 
helpful to pastors and churches. We shall in this article 
keep constantly in mind those for whom this series was espe- 
cially written—students in our theological seminaries and 
our younger pastors. 

We venture at this point to give an Order of Service; 
this is given suggestively rather than dogmatically. It is 
proper to say, however, that it is the result of considerable 
thought and actual experience. Discussion upon this Order 
of Service is reserved until later in this article. 

Organ Voluntary. 


I. 
2. Doxology.—Congregation standing and all joining. 
3. Invocation.—Consisting of, or at least closing with, the Lord’s 


Prayer. All the people audibly uniting in the Lord’s Prayer. 
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4. Salutation. 

5. Hymn. 

6. Responsive Scripture reading, or the recitation or reading of 
the Ten Commandments. 

7- Gloria Patri.—Congregation rising and all joining. 

8. Scripture Reading.—The congregation turning to the Scripture 
announced and silently following the reading by the minister. 

9. Choir, or part of the choir, giving selection showing the value of 
God’s Word. 

10. Prayer. 

11. Scripture selection chanted by the choir, illustrating the duty and 
privilege of prayer and praise. 

12. Notices. 

13. Hymn. 

14. Sermon. 

15. Response by the choir. 

16. Prayer. 

17. Collection.—The minister repeating, or the choir chanting, 
Scripture selections appropriate to the making of the offering. 

18. Hymn or chant, all joining. 

19. Benediction. 

20. Reception of strangers and others. 


This is the order suggested for the morning service. It is 
fitting that some of these features should receive discussion 
at this point. We shall take up the parts in their order, 
(1) The organ voluntary when appropriately managed by a 
skilful and spiritually-minded musician may be at once an as- 
piration, an inspiration and a benediction. It ought to lay 
hold of the wandering thoughts of the people and help to 
lead them from earth to heaven. (2) The doxology natur- 
ally and appropriately follows. The congregation rises, and 
at the very beginning of the day’s worship pays in sacred 
song its glad homage to God. The effect of this united and 
solemn act of worship has often been most marked. (3) 
Having spoken to God with the voice of praise, it is fitting 
also that He should be addressed in prayer. Reverent and 
praiseful approach having been made in the doxology, 
earnest supplication is made in the invocation. The Order of 
Service already given suggests the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
in this connection. (4) The Salutation fittingly comes next. 
Having spoken to God, it is appropriate that we listen to 
God, through the lips of the preacher, speaking to us in the 
words of Holy Writ; such as i. Cor. 1:3; or, ii. Tim. 1:2; 
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or, ii. Peter 1:2; or, Jude 2; or, ii. Cor. 4:6; or, scripture 
sentences expressive of God’s character and the right spirit 
in which to approach him. (5) A hymn should follow. 
This hymn, as a rule, should be an ascription of praise 
to the Triune God. Perhaps this is as good a place as 
any other to say something about the choir and the sing- 
ing as a whole. The choir should be composed of those 
who are in sympathy with the religious spirit of the entire 
service. No man can rightly sing God’s praise whose heart 
does not respond to the words of his lips. It is bad in art 
as well as in morals for ungodly men to lead in “‘ the service 
of song in the house of the Lord.” The choir ought to be 
in full sympathy with the pastor in all parts of the public 
worship. Much blame, however, has unjustly been given to 
choirs. When choirs show indifference or irreverence, the 
fault as often belongs to the pastor as to the choir. It is 
not uncommon to see the pastor, and those seated on the 
platform with him, whispering, turning leaves, and in other 
ways showing the utmost indifference to the chant or other 
work of the choir. Properly understood, no part of the ser- 
vice is more important as an act of worship, or in its influ- 
ence on the congregation than the singing. Many hymns, 
like “‘ Rock of Ages,” are a direct prayer to God. For-a 
minister to show indifference when such hymns are sung, is 
to be guilty of great irreverence in the house of the Lord. 
What can he expect of a choir when he is preaching and 
praying, if he is utterly indifferent while they are praising 
and praying in song? On an occasion lately a pastor was 
obliged to rebuke three Doctors of Divinity who occupied 
the platform with him on a public occasion. They were en- 
gaged in secular and utterly needless conversation while the 
choir was offering a prayer in song. At times these minis- 
ters distracted the attention of the whole congregation. 
After standing it some time, the pastor raised his hand in 
admonition, and thus brought their irreverence to a close. 
Choirs have simply to be impressed with the dignity and 
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reverent character of their part of the service, and to be 
made to feel that the pastor is in full sympathy with this 
spirit in their work, in order to secure becoming reverence 
on their part. We bear cheerful testimony to the fact that 
the choirs with which we have had personal experience have 
always been reverent, sympathetic, and helpful in all the reli- 
gious work of the church. There has never been an excep- 
tion ; the sympathy has been marked and uniform. It should 
be borne in mind that nothing is good in church music which 
does not tend to deepen the religious spirit. It is sometimes 
said that a high order of music detracts from the spirit of 
reverence and worship. The music in the house of the Lord 
which detracts from that spirit is not music of a high order 
of religious art. The glory of any art is the attainment of 
the end for which the art exists; whatever interferes with 
that attainment, whatever it may be in other respects, is bad 
art in this relation. Pastors must give personal attention to 
the music; they should stand in a more sympathetic and ad- 
visory relation to the choir; they should themseves attend 
the rehearsals of the choir. No hour and a half could be 
better spent by the pastor on Saturday than that much time 
given to the rehearsal of the music for the next day. Every 
note sung on Sunday should be sung on Saturday in the 
presence of the pastor. There ought to be perfect unity in 
the entire service; each part should naturally lead to the 
part which follows. The selection of Scripture to be chanted 
as well as the hymns to be sung should have relation to the 
Scripture which is to be read and to the truth that is to be 
preached. This unity can never be attained unless the 
pastor gives the subject his careful and prayerful attention. 
He may not be technically a musician; but he must have 
common sense enough to adapt part to part, and thus secure 
the unity of the whole. It is gratifying to know, as we have 
recently learned from one of our -most distinguished educa- 
' tors, that in one Seminary at least, music is taught, and every 
student at his graduation is supposed to know enough about 
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this important branch of public worship to select, arrange, 
and direct the music for the public services of the church. 
Our Theological Seminaries have been sadly deficient in not 
having appreciated the importance of this knowledge; and 
our pastors are culpable because they have allowed choirs to 
go on according to their own sweet will without direction, 
suggestion or sympathy. The result is, that some choirs have 
become a law unto themselves; they almost resent any sug- 
gestion as an interference with their supposed prerogatives. 
That sort of choir is badly in need of some plain lessons. The 
fault, however, as we have already suggested, is not primarily 
with the choir, but with the pastor and the other religious offi- 
cers ofthe church. The pastor stands before the community 
responsible for the service. As he has to bear the responsi- 
bility, he must kindly, but firmly exercise the authority. 
Often persons, in some congregations, remark on the perfect 
adaptation of each part to every other, and the charming 
unity of the whole service. They do not always know that 
this is the product of most careful thought given on Satur- 
day by the pastor and the leader of the choir. All this 
means work, but it is delightful work ; it is also most profit- 
able work in its religious results. 

(6) We come now to responsive Scripture reading. We 
believe in responsive readings. They tend to familiarize the 
congregation with the word of God. One must know at least 
enough about the Bible to know where to find the place if he 
is to participate in the reading. The practice tends also to 
give a deeper interest in the public services, making all feel 
some responsibility for their management. It will also help 
to secure the presence of Bibles in the pews. In order to 
secure this result, some churches which regularly read 
the Scriptures in their Sunday services, designedly refuse to 
use any manual of responsive readings. There is an earnest 
insistence upon the presence of Bibles in the pews. Using 
the Bible itself makes responsive readings a little more diffi- 
cult for the leader of the worship. He must select readings 
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each time with great care, having regard to the length of the 
verses, and to their adaptation for alternate reading. Were 
he to adopt some of the manuals he would be relieved from 
this exacting service; but the use of any manual of respon- 
sive readings leads, as does the Prayer Book in the the Epis- 
copal church, to an inevitable neglect of the Bible in the 
worship. This result is to be deplored. The result secured 
by the method commended well repays the trouble expended. 
On some occasions, for the sake of variety and for other 
reasons also, the minister and the people may read the verses 
of scripture in concert, and the choir may chant the respon- 
sive verses. Instead of responsive readings at this point in 
the Order of Service, the Ten Commandments might be read 
or recited by the minister and the people in concert. After 
each table, the choir could introduce a fitting response, such 
as the one given in the Calvary Selection. Indeed, it would 
be well to have the Commandments read or recited, and also 
the summary of the Law of our Lord, as it is found in the 
Gospel according to Matthew, xxii: 37-40, in addition to the 
responsive readings. There is certainly great need in our 
day, and at all times, for impressing the truths taught in 
these Commandments. If there is anything fitting in the 
public service of God’s house, anything which has the sanc- 
tion of the Old Testament and the New, it is the responsive 
reading and chanting of God’s word. Many of the Psalms 
were written with reference to being so used in public worship. 
Rob them of, this presentation and you rob them of much of 
their meaning. It is remarkable that any Baptist should be 
opposed to this use of God’s word. If Romanists should 
make opposition it would not be strange. It has been said 
—we do not endorse the statement—that Romanists are 
Papists and Episcopalians are Apists. We can say with 
literal truth that Baptists are neither Papists nor Apists. In 
adopting responsive readings, audible prayers and chants, we 
are not aping either the Episcopal or the Romish Church. 
We are older than either. We do not talk about the mother 
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church at Rome nor the mother church in England. Our 
spiritual Alma Mater is the mother church in Jerusalem. 
Before the church was divided into its present sections Bap- 
tist churches existed. The oldest forms of prayers and chants 
and liturgies belong to us rather than to the Romish or 
Episcopal church. The origin of such compositions as the 
Te Deum and the Gloria in Excelsis is lost in a past so dim 
that we cannot discover it with absolute certainty; but many 
facts show that no church has so good a right to theSe anci- 
ent compositions as have Baptist churches. Returning to 
their use we simply claim ourown. We have too long per- 
mitted ourselves to be robbed of many of our rights. No 
denomination on earth has a right to rob us of the rich and 
blessed fruits of that early Christian experience. They are 
ours. Men might as well try to rob us of the sunshine as to 
take from us some of the noblest productions of poetical 
genius, musical talent and Christian experience. We insist 
that there ought to be a larger participation of our congre- 
gations in the public worship of God. If we do not audibly 
repeat creeds or confessions of faith or litanies—although 
there is no objection heard when all this and more is done in 
song, as it is often every Sunday—we ought at least to unite 
audibly in the Amen at the close of every prayer in public 
worship. Such a usage has the sanction of common sense, 
of the practice of the early church and of the authority of 
bath Testaments. We lose much by refusing to return to 
this ancient, significant and scriptural custom. We might 
well, also, adopt a more reverent attitude in prayer. In this 
respect liturgical churches set us an example which we 
would do well to follow. It has strikingly been said that, 
‘‘any posture but imposture” may be assumed. Posture is 
not everything; but posture is something; posture is 
much, We know that the Publican prayed standing and his 
prayer was accepted. Daniel, however, knelt. Stephen 
knelt. Peter knelt when he prayed, “‘ Tabitha, arise.” Paul 
kneeled down on the shore and prayed. It must be ad- 
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mitted that this is the most natural, appropriate and reverent 
attitude in prayer. It is certainly very unfortunate that the 
habit of kneeling in public worship has been so largely dis- 
continued; it is to be hoped it will be revived in all our 
churches. Nothing but a prejudice, as narrow as it is 
groundless, prevents its general adoption. Nothing is more 
meaningless than our present methods—-sitting or standing. 
Our children need to be taught lessons of reverence in God’s 
house. It is good for all to heed the inspired exhortation 
contained in the ninety-fifth Psalm: ‘‘O come, let us worship 
and bow down; let us kneel before the Lord our maker.” 
(7) Immediately after the Responsive Readings from the 
Psalms or other Scripture, or the recitation of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Gloria Patri may appropriately be sung, 
the congregation rising and joining in this ascription of 
praise’to the Father, Son and Spirit. This ancient gloria 
has an interesting history. At times it was introduced in 
the public worship with great frequency as an antidote to 
the prevailing error of Arianism. It is true that this error 
and similar errors may be adopted where such forms of wor- 
ship are observed. That, however, is no argument against 
their observance. How much more error would prevail 
were these observances discontinued no man can tell. In its 
inherent beauty, in its historical associations and in its devo- 
tional spirit this gloria is worthy of all commendation. Its 
use at this point makes also an appropriate division between 
the two Scripture readings. Any ordinary congregation 
can be taught at once to join in this ascription of praise. 
Various musical renderings may be adopted to give variety 
to the service and interest to the gloria itself. Its use in our 
Sunday-schools is becoming more general and is to be 
highly recommended. Of that we may speak a little later. 
(8) Scripture Reading by the minister, the congregation 
turning to the place and silently following the reading, is 
fitting at this point in the public worship. This lesson 
would naturally be selected with special reference to the ser- 
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mon. Sometimes, therefore, it would be from the Old Testa- 
ment and sometimes from the New; but it will perhaps 
happen that it will more generally be taken from the New 
than from the Old. Wise selections will familiarize the con- 
gregation with a wide range of Scripture truth. We cannot 
too earnestly insist upon the importance of urging all the 
people to turn to the place announced by the minister and 
carefully to follow the reading. It is lamentable that in so 
many churches Bibles are not to be found. A little time 
ago the writer had occasion to look for a Bible in a Baptist 
church, and more than a score of pews were examined with- 
out seeing a hint of either the Old Testament or the New. 
This is simply humiliating; this is positively sinful. No 
music is sweeter to the ear of some ministers than the rust- 
ling of the leaves of the Word of God as the people turn to 
the place named by the minister. Some of us remember 
when we would as soon have thought of going to the house 
of God without our hat or shoes as without ‘The Book.” 
The Book was simply indispensable in public worship. The 
sight of long rows of Bibles in the house of God is a familiar 
memory to many who were brought up under the Scotch 
training which we have here in mind. It is impossible 
to take too much pains with the public reading of God’s 
Word. It must be admitted that the Word is often read 
in a way which makes it meaningless if not positively 
irksome. The true method is that given in Nehemiah, 
8:8— “And they read in the book of the law of God 
distinctly, and they.gave the sense so that they under- 
stood the reading.” In order to be able to give the sense the 
minister must first have the sense. In order to have the sense 
he must give prolonged, patient and intelligent study in private 
to the Scripture which he is to read in public. Many men 
ought to put themselves under the direction of sensible teach- 
ers in elocution, both for the reading of the Scripture and 
the delivery of sermons. No book is more capable of more 
telling elocutionary effects, in the good sense of that term, 
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than is the Bible. Were pains taken in the preparation of 
the readings, pastors would be astonished at the interest 
shown in the reading by the congregation. The Bible would 
at once become to many hearers a new book. Its reading 
would be a commentary on the sense. That really is the 
meaning of the passage quoted from the book of Nehemiah. 
Baptist ministers are not more culpable than are other minis- 
ters. One is sometimes astounded that Episcopal ministers 
read their services and prayers so as largely to rob them of 
their power. Improvement here is a solemn duty binding 
on all who publicly read “The Book.” It is eminently 
fitting, also, that the minister in a reverent manner should 
express the hope and prayer as he closes the book, that 
the blessing of God may accompany the reading of His 
own word. This practice tends to exalt God’s truth in 
God’s house; it tends to introduce a reverent spirit in the 
reading and: hearing of the word, and even in the handling 
of the book. It is abominable that many ministers open 
and close it, batter and bang it as if they had no thought of 
reverence for the holy book; even the material book is worthy 
of regard. We would not make it a fetich, but we would 
recognize the value of the divine revelation by a becoming 
handling even of the covers and binding of God’s book in 
God’s house. 

(9) Sometimes the singing of the entire choir at this 
point, for the sake of variety, may give place to a solo, duet 
or trio. There is no more appropriate composition than one 
which emphasizes the value of God’s word, or a passage of 
Scripture which describes God’s character and the manner 
in which He is to be worshipped. We have distinctly in 
mind hearing a choir chant the beautiful words of our 
Saviour: “ God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth,” so that the entire congre- 
gation was moved to thoughtfulness, prayerfulness and spirit- 
uality. Those words have literally been chanted into the 
minds and hearts of that people. The children have become 
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so familiar with this great truth that when the passage was 
chosen as the Golden Text for the Sunday-school, many 
even of the young children knew it without making any 
conscious effort to learn it. How it is possible for any man 
to object to such a use of the Scriptures is more than we can 
understand. Surely the objection grows out of ignorance 
and an almost unpardonable prejudice. There is nothing too 
good for Baptists. We have a right to whatever is good, 
wherever found. We have the first right to it; we ought to 
assert that right. 

(10) Here comes, the common prayer. This is some- 
times termed the long prayer. The congregation have list- 
ened to the music which has just preceded, and ought to be, 
and generally will be, in a prayerful attitude of mind. This 
part of the service is one of the most difficult among the 
duties of the pastor. To offer a prayer which shall be com- 
prehensive and spiritual and reverent, which shall be free 
from commonplaces, “vain repetitions,” pious platitudes, 
incongruous lectures to the people and unbecoming imparta- 
tion of information to God—this is indeed no easy matter. 
We believe in free prayer; and yet we can understand how 
it is that so many persons desire to use printed prayers— 
prayers which have been prepared with great care, and 
which have received the sanction of long use. But we still 
believe that the advantages may be on the side of free 
prayer when pains are taken and when the spirit is right. 
We can appreciate the remark of an Episcopal minister in 
conducting public service the Sunday after President Lin- 
coln’s death. The hearts of the people were full to over- 
flowing. He longed to express his own emotions and the 
emotions of the congregation in prayer before God. He 
was, however, bound to the ritual, and he had to read the 
prayers which he had read a thousand times. Speaking of 
the occasion afterward, he said that he felt like throwing the 
Prayer Book out of the window, and pouring out before God 
the desires of his bursting heart. Free prayers may have 
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many of the advantages of written prayers, and, at the same 
time, all the acknowledged advantages of spontaneous utter- 
ance before God. But in order to secure this result great 
care must be taken in the selection of topics and in the 
expression of desires. Some time ago the late Dr. Nathan 
Bishop told the writer that it was the habit of President 
Wayland to make an occasional list of subjects of gene- 
ral and great interest as reported in the newspapers and in 
other ways. He then familiarized himself with these sub- 
jects, and, so far as was fitting, they were made the subjects 
of prayer in the college chapel. A somewhat similar 
method has been followed in the work of the pastorate. 
Any pastor may profitably study, as a partial preparation 
for leading the public devotions of God’s people, the prayers 
which Mr. Macaulay has so finely described as “ those 
beautiful collects which had soothed the griefs of forty gene- 
rations of Christians.” Some of the prayers of living preach- 
ers may be studied with profit. But above all, the prayers 
of the Bible should be the subject of daily study. A volume 
has been compiled by Philip Watters, and published by 
Phillips & Hunt, which contains many of the prayers 
found in both Testaments. It is certain that this prayer 
should be so comprehensive that all the wants of the people 
in their varied lives should be uttered before God. The 
cares of business and of domestic life should be gathered up 
and cast upon Him who hath said: “Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord.” The sick, the poor, the prisoner, the sailor, the 
stranger within our gates, the family, and all the families 
represented before God, those in distant parts of our own 
land and those beyond the sea, the nation, all in authority, 
all who make and who execute our laws, all these ought to 
be remembered in this common prayer. The heart of the 
people will thus have been touched, as tremulous voices 
and tearful eyes will bear testimony at the close of the service. 

(11) A brief, tender chant, or other form of song, one 
expressive of God’s willingness to hear prayer, and of the 
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privilege of prayer, immediately after the prayer, will deepen 
the impression made and prepare the mind for what is to 
follow. 

(12) The notices. Few things are more troublesome in 
the ‘public services than the management of the notices. 
Some pastors adopt the custom of posting the notices in the 
vestibule; others prepare printed slips of the meetings for a 
week in advance, and these are distributed in the pews. This 
latter method is comparatively costly, and it is also informal 
and cold. There are times when the pastor wishes to call 
special attention to particular notices; there are other times 
when the spirit of the pastor and of the entire congregation 
will reveal itself in notices as in no other way. But the 
preacher’s desk must not be made an advertising medium 
for all sorts of public entertainments. The rule which some 
observe is to give no notice of any service except that which 
is connected immediately with the congregation, or with 
other churches in their general denominational relations. 
Notwithstanding all the objections to the notices, and the 
objections are many and real, there may be positive advan- 
tages in giving them. The aim must be to throw even into 
them a religious spirit, and inspire them with a worshipful 
feeling. 

(13) A hymn may well follow the giving of the notices. 
If there is any distraction of the religious thought caused by 
the giving of the notice, the hymn will help to remove it. 
In singing this hymn the whole congregation should rise and 
join. The music must, therefore, be familiar to the majority 
of people. The hymn should have special reference to the 
sermon. The ideal choir is a quartette, or a double quartette 
with a trained chorus. A choir thus composed will give 
volume to the singing and confidence to the singers in the 
congregation. All the people should praise God. Fora 
part of the service the people may praise through the lips 
of the choir, even as part of the praying is done through the 
minister. But in some part of the service literally all the 
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people, personally and not by proxy, should glorify God by 
offering him praise. Congregational singing is the realiza- 
tion of the highest ideal of “the service of song in the house 
of the Lord.” 

(14) The sermon immediately follows the singing of this 
hymn. There is no room here to discuss the sermon at 
length. That work naturally belongs to other departments 
of critical remark. These three features, however, the ser- 
mon ought to possess: (a) It should invariably be exposit- 
ory; (4) generally extemporaneous; and (c) always evan- 
gelical. As to its length no man can pronounce. Many 
sermons are insufferably long when but thirty minutes, and 
others are charmingly short when they occupy one hour. 
All depends upon the subject, the occasion and the preacher. 
It is useless for men to tie themselves up by any iron rules, 
Men who conduct services ought to have common sense, and, 
knowing the amount of time at their disposal, they ought to 
govern themselves accordingly. We have not given a suffi- 
ciently large place in our services to the idea of worship. It 
is often supposed that the sermon is the most important fea- 
ture. Everything, in this conception, before the sermon is 
preliminary. We call the opening services introductory, and 
we hasten through them. We are thus apt to magnify the 
sermon to the depreciation of other parts of the public ser- 
vice. Here, as everywhere, there is a golden mean. We 
would not make less of the sermon, although, perhaps, we 
ought often to make it the shorter; but we would make more 
of the element of worship. 

(15) It has been found at times admirable to have a brief 
response to the sermon by the choir. This ought to be 
brief, and generally sung by the choir sitting, and without 
any announcement by the minister. If the sermon closes by 
a stirring exhortation to come to Christ, the thought can be 
taken up by the choir and most tenderly and earnestly 
emphasized. If the sermon has been on the life of Elijah, 
a selection from the Oratorio of Elijah will enforce the truth 
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preached. These methods have been used with marked 
effect. Of course there must be a thorough arrangement 
of the service before the service begins, and there must 
also be perfect sympathy between the choir and the pastor. 

(16) This prayer is, of course, necessarily brief. It ought, 
however, to gather up and present to God on behalf of the 
people the leading thoughts of the truth of God which have — 
been presented to the people. Having talked to the people 
on God’s behalf, the preacher now talks to God on behalf of 
the people. 

(17) The collection. This ought to be a religious ser- 
vice. It ought to be understood that this is worshipping 
God. Our alms should go up to God with our prayers. 
Prayers without alms are like birds without wings, or at 
least, with only one wing. It is fitting that the pastor 
should recite passages of Scripture which emphasize the 
duty and blessedness of giving of our substance to God; or 
the choir may sing appropriate Scripture selections. It is 
astonishing that we have so often failed at this point in our 
public worship. The taking of the collection has been mech- 
anical, unwelcome and secular. It ought to bea joyous and 
sacred privilege. Much depends upon the pastor himself. 
Some of our pastors emphasize the sacred character of 
this service by receiving the offerings as they are brought by 
the collectors. Whatever method may be adopted, this. 
high religious motive must be constantly urged. 

(18) Some of the grand hymns or chants, which have 
been used for centuries, ought to be used in this closing ex- 
ercise, and all ought heartily to join. 

(19) The benediction. A variety of benedictions might 
be printed on a card, which should lie on the pulpit, under- 
the eye of the preacher. That found in 2. Cor., 13:14, 
is the one most generally used in our services. The one. 
found in Rom. 16: 24 is brief, and is always fitting. The one: 
found in Hebrews 13:20, 21, is frequently used at the com- 
munion service. At this service, instead of the benediction,, 
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the doxology, as found in Revelation 1:5,6, may be used 
with much appropriateness. Regarding the congregation, as 
a unit, and thus, in the singular number, a beautiful bene- 
diction is found in Numbers 6: 24-26. This can be used 
with pleasure and profit-to all. Several others might be 
named ; collections of them can easily be consulted. 

(20) Welcome to strangers. We give this duty in the 
regular order of the service. The announcement in regard 
to it, can be given in connection with the regular notices. 
It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of this part 
of the service. Several deacons ought to assist the pastor 
in extending the welcome. One brother can render efficient 
help in making a record of names and addresses. A tender 
word of personal religion can be spoken to the unconverted ; 
a kind inquiry may be made regarding growth in the Christian 
life; aword respecting absent ones may be wisely spoken ; 
and a wish for journeying mercies expressed to travellers. 
A dozen States and several countries beyond the sea may 
be represented in the group at the close of service. The 
tremulous voice and tearful eye will often testify to the stran- 
ger’s appreciation of this welcome. 

Shall there be anywhere in this public service the re- 
peating of acreed ? Whata man believes he can formulate ; 
what a man knows he can tell. A confession of faith or 
creed might well be introduced into our morning service. 

The Sunday-school service should most generally be 
held in the afternoon. This is not the place to speak of this 
service at length. The pastor, however, ought to attend it 
just as often as it is possible for him to be present. We do 
not say that he ought to teach a class; he ought to teach in 
a sense every class by his presence; his presence ought to 
be an inspiration and a benediction to all. He will, of course, 
sometimes take part in the opening and closing of the school. 
There ought not to be, and it is marvellous that ever there 
should be, a feeling of jealousy between pastor and super- 
intendent. The superintendent, in a very real sense, is 
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the pastor’s assistant; and all the teachers are the pastor’s 
assistants. Each class is a little flock within the larger flock. 
Each teacher is a shepherd under the under-shepherd. The 
pastor of the church is pastor of the school. The school is 
the church working out in a specified line and doing a most 
important service. No man can estimate the advantage to 
the school of the pastor’s frequent presence. He can give 
a kindly greeting to strangers, and speak a word of encour- 
agement to teachers and young Christians. There ought 
often to be after-meetings in the school, and at these meet- 
ings the pastor ought to state the way of salvation, and urge 
all to walk therein. He ought to have some form of inquiry 
meeting at the close of almost every session of the school. 
He may, indeed, claim that he needs the afternoon for rest. 
He may take it for rest, but he must understand that he 
loses every time he is absent from a session of the Sunday- 
school. The scholars ought to be earnestly invited by both 
pastor and teachers to attend the public services of the 
church. The idea must never be allowed to prevail that the 
Sunday-school is a substitute for that service. It is simply 
a supplement, not a substitute. We do not urge that pas- 
tors should preach class sermons; if this plan is adopted, 
there is no limit to the number of classes. But there ought 
to be something in every sermon for everybody. Every 
sermon ought to be so plain and simple in some of its parts, 
that even young children could understand its meaning and 
obey its promptings. The idea of worship is to be insisted 
on in our Sunday-schools. Many schools are noisy. The 
thought’ of worship ‘is wanting. This is most unfortunate. 
In such a case the superintendent is at fault. The Order of 
Service observed in the worship in the church, ought to be 
followed, in part at least, in the school. In this way the 
scholars will manifest the spirit of reverent worship in the 
school, and they thus will be trained to engage decorously 
in the services of the church proper. 

The evening service will naturally be shorter than the 
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morning. Following the same general Order of Service, 
parts of the morning plan may be omitted. Variety is es- 
sential to the interest of this service. During a portion of 
the year, its entire length should not be more than an 
hour. We could suggest a modification of the morn- 
ing service, but pastors can readily make the modification 
themselves. It is very important that the sermon in the 
evening should be vastly different from the morning one. If 
the same plan is used for both services, the pastor will soon 
find that he is getting into ruts, and the people will become 
weary of the second service. It has been found well to 
make the evening sermon expository, historical, and emi- 
nently practical. The Old Testament has been used as the 
basis of a series of sermons in course, now entering upon 
their seventh year. In this way, the Old Testament from 
Exodus to the Second of Kings, has been expounded. We 
do not say that men ought to preach upon the times as top- 
ics are suggested by the daily newspapers; but we do say, 
in preaching expository sermons, all topics of daily interest, 
so far as they are adapted to pulpit discussion, may fittingly 
receive discussion. We think it very important to follow 
the evening meeting with an after-meeting. The net should 
be thrown certainly once every Sunday, and often it ought 
to be thrown in connection with the Sunday-school, and oc- 
casionally in connection with the morning service. Ministers 
often lack the pluck, push, courage, and faith, which would 
lead them to cast the net, and thus they fail to secure the re- 
sults. We do not say that special revival services should not 
sometimes be held. When churches are cold, they should be 
warmed by almost any process. When a patient is about to 
die, we should give him any stimulant rather than that he 
should sink into syncope and death. But the sad thing is, that 
a patient should be allowed to reach that condition. We shall 
not stop to discuss the whole subject of revivals, but we be- 
* lieve that specical revival services would be seldom necessary 
if men preached and prayed and worked for the salvation of 
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souls in every service. Perhaps the services of the day will 
end with the administration of the ordinance of baptism. 
No ordinance has been more honored by God than this one. 
The only time that all the Persons of the Blessed Trinity were 
visibly or audibly present—in the New Testament narrative 
—was at the baptism of Jesus; the Father by an audible 
voice, the Son in human form, the Spirit in the form of a 
dove. Who dare make light of an ordinance so honored of 
the Triune God! It has also often been signally honored 
by the manifest presence of God in the midst of obedient 
believers. Many ministers have never had such times of joy as 
when they have been observing this ordinance. All that 
pertains to its observance should be the subject of most 
careful thought; many considerations lead to this conclu- 
sion. The arrangements of baptisteries have not received 
sufficient care. In the earlier history of church architec- 
ture this feature received more attention than it receives to- 
day. Professors in Theological Seminaries ought to give 
students instruction regarding the observance of the ordi- 
nance. Young ministers ought to seek counsel from those 
of long experience beforeadministering the ordinance. Some 
pastors of prominence are themselves sadly in need of in- 
struction. If this ordinance were not of God it could scarcely 
have survived the treatment which it has often received. In 
this article we cannot go into details in the way of sugges- 
tion; we can only urge the importance of the subject, and 
insist that those who are honored of God in being set apart 
to the ordinances of His house shall not dishonor this signifi- 
cant, beautiful and precious ordinance. 

The week-day services, are deserving of more discussion 
than we can givethem. The holdingof Young People’s meet- 
ings and the formation of Young People’s Associations 
should be the result of absolute necessity. When the young 
people greatly increase and there is a positive demand for 
separate meetings, then and then only ought such meetings 
tobe held. The formation of Young People’s Associations 
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requires great practical wisdom on the part of the officers of 
the church. There ought to be no organization in the 
church not amenable to the control of the church. What- 
ever organizations are formed should hold the election of their 
officers subject to the approval of the church as expressed 
by its vote. The devotional committee can then arrange for 
the religious meetings of the Association ; topics can be se- 
lected covering a period of six months and printed on cards 
for general distribution. In one Young People’s Association 
with which we are familiar, the Sunday-school lesson for the 
following Sunday is made the subject of prayer and remark 
at the Young People’s weekly prayer-meeting. It would be 
difficult to speak too strongly of the success which attends this 
method. All have their Bibles in their hands to participate 
in the reading of alternate verses, and to turn to passages to 
which reference may be made by any of the speakers. Some 
take pains to study the lesson before this meeting, which in 
the church to which we refer is held on Monday evening. 
Strict rules are printed for the government of the meeting; 
the time that the leader ought to take is specified, and general 
directions are also given for the conduct of the entire meet- 
ing. Often quite recent converts arid quite young men are 
entrusted with the leadership of these meetings. Older and 
more experienced brethren are always ready to read or 
speak the moment the meeting is thrown open, and to aid the 
young leader in many ways, Sometimes the younger leaders. 
of the meeting do nothing more than read the Scriptures, 
announce the hymns, offer a brief prayer, and declare the 
meeting open. Young women also take part in the reading 
or reciting passages of Scripture bearing upon the topic. 
An opportunity is given at the close of the meeting for all 
who desire to seek Christ to express that desire, either by 
raising the hand, by rising, or by speaking. This meeting is, 
as a rule, attended by the pastor of the church. 

The General Prayer-meeting will naturally be led by the: 
pastor of the church. It has been found well to divide the 
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month as follows: The first regular prayer-meeting after 
the first Sunday in the month is the Missionary Concert. 
On these occasions addresses are made by returned mission- 
aries ; by persons selected to prepare themselves on the dif- 
ferent fields, or on some prominent missionary, or on some 
topic connected with missionary work. The meetings are 
always interesting, and often they glow with religious fervor. 
We wish much that our churches would observe the mission- 
ary Concert; every church that fails to observe this mission- 
ary meeting loses in religious power ; every church that does 
observe it will be blessed with men and women who will grow 
up to be intelligent, consecrated, and aggressive in missionary 
work. The second General Prayer-meeting of the month is the 
Sunday-school prayer-meeting. Reports at this meeting are 
sometimes made by the superintendent, by other officers 
and by teachers, as to the religious interest in the school; topics 
are selected and printed with thedates ofthe meetings. Thus 
the bond of sympathy between the church and the school is 
strengthened. We cannot but feel that every church that neg- 
lects to hold such a meeting as this is doing something to- 
ward creating a division of interest. between the church and 
the school. Thethiri General Prayer-meeting of the month 
is what is sometimes called an open: meeting, no special 
topic being assigned ; whether such a meeting shall be held, 
depends upon the number of meeting evenings in the month. 
It is well to have one meeting in the month which is of this 
character. This gives an opportunity to call special atten- 
tion to any objects* of marked interest in the church. It 
tends also to develop the experience of the brethren who 
are not specially connected with any of the organizations of 
the church which are represented at the other meetings. 
The fourth general meeting is for the narration of Chris- 
tian experience previous to baptism and church membership. 
It is an admirable thing for young Christians thus to confess 
Christ. However much we have appreciated and however 
much we have advocated the works of Advisory Committees, 
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we would not give that committee power—except possibly in 
some rare cases which might arise—to receive persons to 
the church without a narration by themselves before the 
church of their Christian experience. These meetings give 
the pastor an opportunity to teach our distinctive views and 
general Christian obligations, by the questions which he 
may put to the candidates and by the remarks to which 
these questions and answers may give rise. It is the experi- 
ence of thousands that the public confession of their faith 
gave them a stronger faith, a warmer love, and a more fer- 
vent zeal. 

The number of regular meetings on the same evening of 
the week, in the course of a month, will, of course, vary. 
Always before Communion Sunday it is well to observe the 
regular weekly meeting as a Covenant Meeting. If there 
are but four meetings in the month, there will be no room 
for an open meeting ; and, whether there shall be an open 
meeting or not, the Covenant Meeting ought to be observed. 
This takes the place among us of the Preparatory Lecture 
among the Presbyterians, and, to some degree, of the Class 
Meetings among the Methodists. It ought to be a great 
family meeting of the church. Here brothers and sisters 
alike ought to have‘some word to speak for Christ; sisters 
can at least read or recite appropriate passages of Scripture. 
‘These meetings have been of unspeakable value in hundreds 
of churches; on no consideration would some churches con- 
sent to give up these precious Covenant Meetings. All who 
have tested their value would deeply regret seeing them dis- 
continued or their value in any way impaired. 

Another meeting of the week has been found of great 
value: the Children’s Meeting on Saturday morning. This 
is a meeting of young children recently converted, inquirers, 
and children generally. They meet for the study of the 
lesson for the following Sunday, or for the discussion of 
some other portion of Scripture or some Christian duty. Such 
a meeting has been held every Saturday morning for years, 
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with marked profit. The morning is found to be a better 
time than the afternoon ; it breaks in less upon the freedom 
of the children for their Saturday holiday. They are accus- 
tomed to go to school other days at the morning hour; 
about the same time on Saturday morning they meet for 
this hour of instruction and devotion. It is believed that 
most of the instruction given in Theological Seminaries may 
be given in catechetical classes of this sort. The Sunday- 
school lesson will have been studied before Saturday morn- 
ing is reached, by a great majority of those present. Those 
who have studied it will be intelligent in their knowledge 
and quick in their replies. Those who have not studied it 
will have their attention directed to it. It has been found 
for several years that the great majority of the unconverted 
who have attended, during the winter months, these Satur- 
day morning meetings of these. catechumens have found 
Christ before the opening of the spring. From such train- 
ing as this there will come stalwart Christians and intelli- 
gent workers. 

We have not dwelt in this article on the distinctively wom- 
en’s meetings. In many churches there should be a women’s 
weekly prayer meeting; also missionary and other bands. 
The pastor can easily delegate some of his wiser women to 
form such organizations. His own spirit, however, must per- 
vade every organization of the church; his hand must be 
upon the helm in every department. Neither the hand nor 
the spirit should be obtrusively present, but both must be 
there, if the work-is to be in the largest sense a success. 
No attempt is made in this article, or in any of the articles 
in this series, to give an exhaustive discussion of the sub- 
jects named. The aim, however, has been to suggest lines 
of inquiry and methods of work. In so far as this result 
hhas been reached, the aim has been_ realized. 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 


New York. 
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VI. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE DATES OF THE BOOKS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


What a changed, and I cannot help thinking vastly more 
luminous volume, our New Testament would become if, at 
least sometimes, the various books which go to form it were 
bound together by the method of an, at least, approximate 
chronological order. 

In this general array the books of the New Testament 
would then appear. I do not say that everybody would 
adopt the order I am about to give. I know very well that 
there might be decided difference of view as to the chrono- 
logical place of this book or that. Further on I shall at- 
tempt to adduce the reasons why multitudes of the best 
scholars think this or that book, with the disputed date, 
should be in this place in a chronological cataloguing, and not 
in that. But just now, let me rehearse the order, and attempt 
to substantiate it, where that may be needful, afterwards. 

Were our New Testament bound together then, according 
to a chronological arrangement of the sacred writings, this, 
I think, is, in the main, the order in which the books which 
go to make up the New Testament would stand. 

ist. First Epistle to the Thessalonians, written from 
Corinth, A. D. 52. 

2d. Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, written from 
Corinth, A. D. 52, or early in A..D. 53, some months after 
the first. 

3d. First Epistle of the Corinthians, written from Ephe- 
sus, about April, A. D. 57. 

4th. Second Epistle to the Corinthians, written probably 
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at Philippi late in the year 57, orearly inthe year 58, after Christ. 
5th. Epistle to the Galatians, written probably at Corinth, 
about A. D. 58. 

6th. The Epistle to the Romans, written at Corinth, 
A. D. 58. 

And now just here, as well as in any other place, may 
come in the three synoptic gospels. One thing is certain, if 
you are going to pursue a chronological order they may not 
come in first. They are certainly later in date than the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. Perhaps the most definite 
chronological thing you can say about them is that they 
must have been written before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which took place in the year 70, A.D. Of Luke, in addi- 
tion, you may say it must have been written before the Acts, © 
since in the Acts a former treatise is referred to. The truth 
doubtless is that the dates of the synoptic gospel and the 
dates of some of the Epistles are contemporary—though we 
are more shadowy in our knowledge about the dates of the 
synoptical gospels than we are of the dates of the Epistles 
which have been already mentioned. 

Let us, then, in our chronological order, place here the 
three synoptic gospels, assigning to them the usually received 
dates of their composition. Our seventh book in a chrono- 
logically bound New Testament would then be— 

7th. The Gospel of Matthew, written perhaps between 
the years 58 and 60 A. D. 

8th. The Gospel by Luke, written perhaps between the 
years 58 and 60 A. D. 

gth. The Gospel by Mark, written perhaps between the 
years 63 and 70 A. D. 

Putting thus the synoptic gospels together, we come next 
to the Book of the Acts. 

_ oth. The Acts (of the Apostles), written probably at 
Rome between 61 and 63 A. D. 

11th. The Epistle to the Philippians, written from Rome 
about A. D. 62. 
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12th. The Epistle to the Colossians, written from Rome 
about A. D. 63. 

13th. The Epistle to the Ephesians, written from Rome 
about A. D. 63. 

14th. The Epistle to Philemon, written from Rome about 
A. D. 63. 

15th. The First Epistle to Timothy, written from Mace- 
donia somewhere between the years 63 and 66, A. D. 

16th. The Epistle to Titus, written probably from Mace- 
donia, A. D. 66. 

17th. The Second Epistle to Timothy, written during 
the Apostle’s second imprisonment in Rome, A. D. 67. 

It must be remembered, of course, that the dates of the 
New Testament books interlace and overlap. Several of 
these sacred writings sprang doubtless out of the same year. 
Where thus a distinct chronological order is impossible, an 
order as to sort and subject must be followed. Here, then, 
succeeding the Pauline Epistle would be a not inappropriate 
place to bring in what are called the Catholic Epistles. 

18th. The Epistle of James, written from Jerusalem 
about the year 61 or 62 A. D. 

19th. The First Epistle of Peter, written about 67 A. D. 

20th. The Second Epistle of Peter, date altogether un- 
certain. 

21st. The Epistle of Jude, date altogether uncertain. 

22d. The Epistle to the Hebrews, written probably about 
the year 68 A. D. 

23d. The Revelation, written in Patnos about the year 
68 A. D. 

24th. The Gospel of John, written probably at Ephesus 
about the year go A. D. 

25th, 26th and 27th. The First, Second and Third Epis- 
tles of John, written in the neighborhood of the year A. D. 97. 

Three noteworthy, and as it seems to me, very signifi- 
cant facts at once appear in the light of such a chronological 
arrangement. 
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1st. The earliest Christian documents are not the four 
gospels, but are the First and Second Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, and the First and Second Epistles to the Corinth- 
ians. 

2d. The closing word of the New Testament Cannon is 
not the Apocalypse. 

3d. The closing voices of the New Testament Revelation 
are the Gospel and the Epistles of John. 

And now will you allow me to solicit your attention to 
certain—I cannot help thinking very important and, to me 
at least, irradiating suggestions springing from the dates of 
the Books of the New Testament. 

AND FIRST—In the light of the dates of the New 
Testament Books will you consider the surprising activity of 
the Spirit of Inspiration during, but limited to, the last half 
of the first century of the Christian era. 

Just as soon as the facts on which the Christian revela- 
tion is based—facts like Incarnation, Holy Example, Aton- 
ing Sacrifice, Resurrection, Gift of the Spirit, Organization of 
the Church—just as soon as facts like these had gotten them- 
selves thoroughly announced, could be seen to stand out as 
facts, could be at least in some measure apprehended 
as to their reality and significance—just so soon does the 
Inspiring Holy Spirit begin the work of their transcription 
by the hands of the writers of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. From the year 52 to the year 97 A.D., how the 
dates crowd! How affluent and various the result! Short 
epistles touching upon some one side or phase of truth 
chiefly, like the consolation in the certainty of the Second 
Advent of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians; or the 
warning concerning the man of sin in the Second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians ; longer and more elaborate epistles, like 
those to the Corinthians and the Romans, where the light of 
Christ falls on tangled questions of casuistry, or where @ 
magnificent march of argument with Christian truth as 
rallying banners, sweeps against and over the proud foolish- 
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ness of the Jew and the fancied wisdom of the Greeks; syn- 
optic gospels presenting photographs from different angles 
of the matchless life ; exhibitions of the blooming of Christi- 
anity out of the harder, ruder, and yet necessary calyx of 
the elder dispensation, and showings how, because Christianity 
is the bloom, it must be therefore better and ultimate as in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; mighty bursts and peans of 
consolation, vivid and awful disclosures of a Divine Hand 
at the helm of things, that a little feeble church, caught in 
the cyclones of persecution may not lose heart and hope, 
may become certain that it cannot be blown away, as in the 
Apocalypse; far, still, profound insights into the wonderful 
meanings of the life and death and truth of Christ, into the 
singularity of Christianity as an altogether spiritual religion, 
visions into depths so deep and at the same time so clear, 
that a little child may easily see into them, while no farthest 
reaching intellect can fathom them, as in the unique Gospel 
and transcendently spiritual Epistles, of the Apostle John— 
how wealthy and how wide, how discriminating and how mi- 
nute, the issue of the inspiring activity of the Holy Spirit in 
the last half of the first century of the existence of Christi- 
anity. 

Then immediately you come to a chasm abrupt, sheer, 
abysmal. Saysa great church historian: ‘“ The hand of God 
has drawn a bold line of demarkation between the century 
of miracles and the succeeding ages, to show by the abrupt 
transition, and the startling contrast, the difference between 
the work of God and the work of man, and to impress us 
the more deeply with the supernatural origin of Christianity, 
and the incomparable value of the New Testament. There 
is no other transition in history so radical and sudden, and 
yet so silent and sweet.” * 

Epistle of Clement of Rome, Epistle to Diognetus, Shep- 
herd of Hermas, Epistle of Barnabas—the change from the 
pages of the New Testament to the pages of any one of the 

* Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Vol. ii, p. 7. 
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earliest post-apostolic Christian writings is as the change 
from the landscape to the canvass, is as the change from a 
high originating exuberant, spontaneous, unwasting, un- 
wearied energy to a derived and feeble one. And yet these 
earliest post-apostolic writings are by no means to be des- 
pised. They are immensely valuable as sources of history, 
even as means of spiritual culture. Only they are not the 
New Testament, and though they were produced by Chris- 
tians living so close to the times of the New Testament, these 
writings do not even approach the New Testament. Take 
for example, the Lpistola ad Diognetum, belonging to the 
very early part of the second century (See Schaff, p. 9). It 
is a vindication of the superiority of Christianity over Pagan- 
ism, It contains a most beautiful descriptign of the condition 
and manners of the Christians of that time,so near the times 
ofthe New Testament. ‘The Christians are not distinguished 
from other men by country, by language nor by civil insti- 
tutions. For they neither dwell in cities by themselves, nor 
use a peculiar tongue nor lead a singular mode of life. They 
dwellin the Grecian or barbarian cities as the case may be, they 
follow the usage of the country in dress, food, and the other 
affairs of life, yet they present a wonderful and confessedly 
paradoxical conduct. They dwell in their own native land, 
but as strangers. They take part in all things as citizens, 
and they suffer all things as foreigners. Every foreign coun- 
try is a fatherland to them, and every native land is foreign. 
They marry like all others, they have children, but they do 
not cast away their offspring. They have the table in com- 
mon but not wives.’ They are in the flesh but do not live 
after the flesh. They live upon the earth but are citizens 
of heaven. They obey ‘the existing laws and excel the 
laws by their lives. They love all and are persecuted by all. 
They are unknown and yet they are condemned. They are 
killed and made alive. They are poor and make many rich, 
They lack all things and in all things abound. They are re- 
proached and glory in their reproaches. They are calumni- 
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ated and are justified. They are cursed and they bless. 
They receive scorn and they give honor. They do good 
and are punished as evil doers. When punished they rejoice 
as being madealive. By the Jews they are attacked as aliens, 
and by the Greeks persecuted, and the cause of their enmity 
their enemies cannot tell. In short, what the soul is to the 
body, the Christians are in the world.- The soul is diffused 
through all the members of the body, and the Christians are 
spread through all the cities of the world. The soul dwells 
in the body but it is not of the body; so the Christians dwell 
in the world but are not of the world. The soul invisible, 
keeps watch in the visible body; so also the Christians are 
seen to live in the world, but their piety—that is the source 
of it—is invisible. The flesh hates and wars against the soul; 
suffering no wrong from it, but because it resists fleshy pleas- 
ures; and the world hates the Christians with no reason but 
that they resist its pleasures. The soul loves the flesh and 
the members by which it is hated; so the Christians love 
their haters. The soul is enclosed in the body but holds the 
body together. So the Christians are detained in the world 
as in a prison, but they contain the world. Immortal, the 
soul dwells in the mortal body; so the Christians dwell in 
the corruptible, but look for incorruption in heaven. The 
soul is the better for restriction in food and drink, and the 
Christians increase though daily punished. This lot God 
has assigned to the Christians in the world and it cannot be 
taken from them.” 

Now that is all very well and interesting, but it is not the 
New Testament. It is not like the New Testament. It is 
how immeasurably below the New Testament. You are con- 
scious of this vast inferiority immediately. 

“‘ If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.’ 
“T therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 
walk worthy the vocation wherewith ye are called with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing one 
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another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.” ‘For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
That zs New Testament. How concise! How pregnant! 
How stimulating! How adapted for all the ages! Though 
concerned about the same thing, at what mysterious but real 
antipodes of various power ¢his Scripture from that early 
Christian writing. 

When the last date of the last New Testament writing has 
struck, and when you pass from these writings of the New 
Testament, like the Epistles of John for example, and open 
the Christian writings nearest subsequent, immediately you 
are met by a sudden and immense chasm between the two. 
And so we come to this great fact—the dates of the books 
of the New Testament, while they are evidence of the activ- 
ity of the Spirit of Inspiration, are also evidence of the Limit- 
ation of this Inspiring Agency to those dates. The inspiring 
Holy Spirit is not thus active in dates subsequent; He is 
active in dates subsequent, but He is not thus active. 

Listen to these words from F. W. Robertson: “ The differ- 
ence between Moses and Anaxagoras, the Epistles and the 
Excursion, I believe is 7x degree. The Light or the Word 
which dwells in all men, dwells in loftier degree in some than 
in others, and also is of a nobler kind of inspiration. I think 
it comes to this: God is the Father of Light, and the King 
in His Beauty,and the Lord of Love. All our several degrees 
of knowledge obtained in those departments are from Him. 
Onedepartment is higher thananother. In each department, 
too, the degree of knowledge may vary from a glimmering 
glimpseto infallibility. So, then, all ts properly inspiration, but 
immensely differing in value and in degree. If it be replied 
that this degrades inspiration by classing it with things so 
common, the answer is plain—a sponge and a man are but 
animals; but the degrees between them are incalcuable. I 
think this view of the matter is important, because in the 
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other way some twenty or thirty men in the world’s history 
have had a special communication miraculous and from God. 
In this a// have it, and by devout and earnest cultivation of 
the mind and heart, may have it increased illimitably. This 
is really practical.”” Now this quotation from the wonderful 
and stimulating preacher, whose work in many directions has 
been of incalculable importance, represents a very common 
and a very dangerously loose way of thought and speech. 
It is a way of thought and speech which shades down the 
Scripture from its position of unique and solitary grandeur. 
One of the best correctives to it—I am speaking more es- 
pecially of New Testament—is a comparison between the 
New Testament literature which sprang into being between 
the years 52 A. D. and 97 A. D., and every other literature 
which came to being before, at that time, or since. Republic 
of Plato, Epistle of Diognetus, many sounding harp of Shak- 
spere, high argument of Milton, deep and still Excursion of 
Wordsworth — what are these to the New Testament? 
Granting—and I am sure I should be the last to deny—that 
all true and noble thinking does hold some real relation, is 
in some real way, the issue of the illuminating touch of the 
illuminating Holy Spirit—the striking, momentous, divine di- 
verseness of these New Testament books, springing from the 
last half of the first century of the Christian era, compels, it 
seems to me, the recognition of the fact that, at that time the 
action of the Holy Spirit was in Inspiration, an action differ- 
ent both in £ivd and in degree. Much as you have taught 
me, Mr. Robertson, deeply as on many sides I gladly confess 
myself your debtor, I am sure you would lead me wrong 
were you to lead me to think in any other way than that 
“twenty or thirty men in the world’s history have had a spe- 
cial communication miraculous and from God.” Not now 
speaking of the Old Testament, though I believe its inspira- 
tion as fully as the New—the precise thing I am compelled 
to hold, is that to the times of the composition of the books 
of the New Testament, to that last half of the first century of 
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the Christian era, and, to no time whatever since, zs to be lim- 
ited that peculiar activity and function of the Holy Spirit 
which we technically designate Inspiration. That is a func- 
tion solitary, unique, limited, different in kind as well as in 
degree from all other functions of the Holy Spirit—because 
for this, among multitudes of other reasons, since that time 
there has never been, though you grant the largest action of 
the Holy Spirit on the world and in the church even, an ap- 
proach to the New Testament. Let me then recognize 
always diversities of operations by the same spirit. In all my 
thought and speech about the Holy Spirit, let me recognize 
and insist on the distinction between His /nspiration and His 
Illumination. Inspiration is a function separate, peculiar, 
diverse, both in kind and in degree, limited as far as the New 
Testament is concerned, to those men who wrote the New 
Testament. Illumination is that action to-day by the Holy 
Spirit on the hearts of men by which the hearts of men are 


brought into vivid apprehension of the truths already re- 
vealed by Inspiration. This, then, is the first suggestion 
springing from the dates of the books of the New Testament 
—the surprisingly active and yet limited inspiring energy of 
the Holy Spirit. 


But a second suggestion springing from the dates of the 
New Testament books is—the closeness of indisputable and 
undisputed written documents to the great supernatural facts 
on which the Revelation of the New Testament ts based. 

Consider that it is universally admitted that the apostle 
Paul wrote the first. epistle to the Corinthians. Not the 
most daring questioner, not the wildest and most self-confi- 
dent skepticism has ever been daring, or wild, or presump- 
tuous enough to attack this buttressed fact. It is as certain 
that the apostle Paul was the author of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, as that Cicero was the author of his orations, or 
that Julius Cesar was the author of his commentaries on the 
Gallic war, or that John Milton wrote Paradise Lost, or even 
that Lord Macaulay wrote his history of England. Consider 
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also, that not only isthe authorship of this First Epistle to the 
Corinthians certain, but the time when it was written is as 
certain, the time when within a few months, or at best a year 
or two. It is universally acknowledged by intelligent skep- 
tics, as well as Christians, that the apostle Paul wrote this 
First Epistle to the Corinthians in the year 57 A. D., or in very 
close neighborhood with that year. The chronology of our 
era dating from the birth of Christ is, of course, as we all 
know, admittedly two or three years out of the way, 
The. probable date of our Lord’s crucifixion being not 
in the-year 33-34 as our present way of reckoning 
would have it, but in the year 30; that year is the pro- 
bable year of our Lord’s death. But, consider further, 
that, granting cheerfully these two or three years of wrong 
reckoning, still, if we subtract 30, the year of our Lord’s 
death from 57, the year of the writing of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians—this admitted document, whose date, au- 
thenticity, and genuineness nobody disputes—we come upon 
the startling fact that there is only a little width of twenty- 
seven years between them ; that is to say, the young man of 
twenty at the time of the alleged death and resurrection of 
our Lord would be a man only in the prime of forty-seven 
when Paul dictated this Epistle; the man of forty at the time 
of our Lord’s alleged death and resurrection would be a man 
who would by no means call himself old, of sixty-seven 
when the apostle dictated this Epistle. This alleged resur- 
rection of our Lord, of which in an admitted document an 
admitted author is writing, is thus seen to be an event not 
distant from the time when the admitted document by the 
admitted author was produced. It was not of some hoary 
fossilized event which had been handed down with variously 
accumulating tradition from the long-gone centuries, that the 
author of the First Epistle to the Corinthians was making 
record. It was of events which had entered into the lives of 
yet living persons, he was writing. It was almost as though 
you or I should write to-day of the firing of the first gun on 
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Fort Sumter, the ball of which went crashing twenty-four 
years ago, and which awful, crashing ball, any one of us of 
middle age can easily remember. 

Now in the light of this closeness of an admitted written 
document, of admitted authorship, of admitted date, to alleged 
facts, the following passage from the 15thchapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, gathers about itself asurpassing and 
intense interest. Itis ¢he earliest statement, and you will re- 
member an admittedly authentic and genuine statement ot 
the Christian creed. It is the earliest, in any wise elaborate 
resumé, of that which for substance of doctine Paul taught. 
What was this main and essential substance ofteaching ? Let 
us see. ‘‘ Moreover, brethren I declare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you which also ye have received, and 
wherein ye stand, by which also ye are saved if ye keep in 
memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed 
in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all that which I 
also received ; how that Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures, and that He was buried and that He rose 
again the third day according to the Scriptures, and that He 
was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after that He was 
seen of above 500 brethren at once, of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 
After that he was seen of James, then of all the apostles, 
and last of all He was seen of me also, as of one born out ot 
due time.” 

Examine this body of doctrine for a moment. Notice 
what it involves. 

It involves the doctrine of the Atonement “for I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ 
died for our sins, according to the Scriptures.” 

It involves the absolute reality of this atoning death. It 
was no sham death, it was grimdeath. It was not syncope. 
It was death. It was death certified to by burial—and that 
he was buried.” 

This substance of teaching involves also the veritable 
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Resurrection, of Him who died this atoning death and was 
thus buried. ‘For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
Ialso received, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that He rose 
again the third day, according to the Scriptures. And in ad- 
dition, it is involved in this earliest compendium of Christian 
teaching, that this hinging, crucial, stupendous miracle of the 
Resurrection of the dead and buried Jesus—this miracle, 
which, if it be proven, carries with it the whole of Christian- 
ity, as a ship carries its cargo, which if it be disproven, anni- 
hilates Christianity as a ton of nitro-glycerine would annihil- 
ate a mole-hill—it is further involved in this earliest compen- 
dium of the Christian teaching, recorded in an admitted docu- 
ment, by an admitted author, of an admitted date, that this 
critical and surpassing miracle was so well known to every- 
body, and was so little distant from the time of the writing 
of the document, that multitudes of Aving witnesses of its 
reality could then be fearlessly summoned. I was reading 
lately avery interesting book of travelsin the Hebrides Islands, 
called “A Summer in Skye,” by the poet Alexander Smith, 
him of the wonderful and exquisite hymn to the flowers. He 
meets there, and enjoys the hospitality of a very aged 
English officer who had seen long service in the Wellington 
wars. Speaking of this officer the poet says: ‘He stands 
before me a living figure, and history groups itself by way of 
back-ground. Hesits at the same board with me, and yet 
he lifted Moore at Corunna, and saw the gallant dying eyes 
flash up with pleasure when the Highlanders charged past. 
He lay down to sleep in the light of Wellington’s watch-fires 
in the gorges of the Pyrennes; around him warred the thun- 
ders of Waterloo. We .are accustomed to lament the short- 
ness of life; but how long it is notwithstanding. Often a 
single life, like a summer twilight, connects two historic days. 
Count back four lives and King Charles is kneeling on the 
scaffold at Whitehall.’”’ How vividly real did those historic 
events seem to me as I read this passage—those historic 
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events of Corunna and Waterloo, which could be certified to 
by a living witness, when two or three years back, or there- 
abouts, this passage was written. 

Is it possible to prevent something of the same feeling of 
intense vividness and majestic reality, when we remember 
that when we open our New Testament to the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, we hold in our hand a document, whose au- 
thorship, authenticity, and date, not the most destructive critic 
can dare dispute, which document is so close to the awful and 
compelling miracle of the Resurrection, that you do not have 
to count back four lives from the time of its writing, nor even 
one life, but which fearlessly appeals to then living witnesses, 
to that Death and Resurrection of our Lord, which is the 
beating heart and essential substance of our Christianity. 

In one of the very best recent books I know—a little 
book I should advise every minister to read several times 
over—a book called “ Reassuring Hints,” by the Rev. Henry 
Footman, Vicar of Lincoln, England, a book, in which this 
argument from the date of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
is managed in a most masterly manner, we are told that a 
noted skeptic said in England, not long since, “ the difficulty 
is not to prove that Christ was believed to be an historical 
personage after the fourth century, but to bridge over the 
years after Christ 1 and 300. You cannot carry the history 
of Christ, and the history of the Gospel over that terrible 
chasm of three centuries.” The assertion of the rash ignor- 
ance of skepticism surely! Here is a bridge which spans, 
how easily, that chasm of three centuries. Glance at the 
piers of that strong bridge. 

ist. Pier—Here is a written document, the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Nobody doubts that Paul wrote it. No- 
body doubts that it was written about the year 57 after 
Christ. 

2nd. Pier—Therefore it was written only about 27 years 
after the alleged Death and Resurrection. 

3rd. Pier—This document, unchallenged as to authorship, 
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unchallenged as to date, appeals to multitudes who were them 
living, as personal witnesses of the resurrection. This pier, 
therefore, plants itself in the midst of the events themselves. 
4th. Pier—And when you ask about the Christian creed, 
about what they thought then of this historical Christ, who 
is thus carried by the piers of this bridge over all chasms be- 
tween our time and His—you find that they thought of Him, 
that Paul preached of Him, precisely as we think about and 
preach and receive Him—as the atoning Christ, as the Christ 
who was dead and buried, as the Christ who durst the bands 
of death and opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 
Verily in accepting and preaching Christianity we do not fol- 
low cunningly devised fables, Your feet strike granite when 
you strike the date of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

A third suggestion springing from the dates of the books. 
of the New Testament is the vast evidence of the human ele- 
ment in inspiration. 

It is not possible here to elaborate this suggestion. I can 
only mention it. But if any one will carefully read the Paul- 
ine Epistles in their chronological order, as nearly as that 
order can be discovered, if any one will thus chronologically 
compare, for example, the First and Second Epistles to the 
Thessalonians with the Epistle to the Romans or the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, he cannot help feeling, Iam sure, that he is read- 
ing the writings of a man who ismightily growing. You be- 
come immediately conscious of increasing vigorousness of 
grasp of Christian truth. The First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians is a clear sweet note; the Epistle to the Ephesians isa 
diapason. Now what is more human than this law and 
fact of mental and spiritual growth? A very real and radi- 
cal human element is thus perfectly evident in the Scrip- 
tures. Your theory of /uspiration cannot, therefore, if you 
would be true to the facts, be a merely dictating and 
mechanical one. The apostle was not a mere pen, simply 
grasped by the hand of the Holy Spirit. He was a thinking, 
struggling, farther-seeing, perpetually growing man. Now 
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these human and growing faculties were employed by the 
Holy Spirit in Inspiration in strict conformity with their 
natural laws. There was no suspension of these faculties, 
nor any interruption of their normal action. Each sacred 
writer was chosen by the Holy Spirit for the special reason 
that his peculiar faculties at their peculiarstages of growth, 
were best suited, both to receive and to express the particu- 
lar phase of truth then to be communicated. Paul’s stage of 
growth at the time he wrote it would best enunciate the 
truth of the first Epistle to the Thessalonians. Paul’s stage 
of growth at the time he wrote it could best ennunciate the 
truth of the sublime Epistle to the Ephesians. Of his pecu- 
liar faculties, at their peculiar stages of growth the Holy 
Spirit, so to speak, availed himself. He did not mechani- 
cally interfere with these faculties. He dynamically used 
these faculties. 

I do not think we are in the least shut up to the misera- 
ble and pitiable formula, the Bible containsthe word of God. 
I am sure rather that the accurate and conquering formula is 
The Bible is the word of God. But in maintaining that the 
Bible is the word of God, let us not deny, let us in the fullest 
sense allow, that there was involved in the production of the 
Bible a real and most manifest human element, of which 
element, both in its peculiar sort and peculiar stages of de- 
velopment, the Holy Spirit made not a destructively intru- 
sive, but a guiding, stimulating, dynamic use for the infallibly 
accurate statement of religious truth, once, and for all men, 
and for all ages. That is a finestatement of Professor Murphy 
“ The Bible is the word of God—with all the peculiarities of 
man and all the authority of God.” 

Buta fourth suggestion springing from the dates of the 
books of the New Testament isone as to the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse. Here we come to a very hotly disputed 
date among Christian interpreters. The Apocalypse was 
written at Patmos by the Apostle John, about the year 95 
or 96 A. D., say interpreters who are among the best of the 
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post-millennial, say perhaps all of the pre-millennial inter- 
preters. 

The Apocalypse was written at Patmos by the Apostle 
John about the year 68 A.D., say interpreters like DeWette, 
Bunsen, Neander, Schaff, Moses Stuart, Bishop Lightfoot, 
Wescott, and multitudes of others. 

The arguments substantiating the date 95 to 96 A.D. are 
—the apparently explicit statement of Irenzus who, the 
disciple of Polycarp who was the disciple of John himself, 
says, ‘The Apocalypse was seen not long ago, and nearly 
in our own time, near the end of the reign of Domitian; are 
further, the general trend of traditions; are further, that 
the persecution of 68 A. D. during the reign of the Em- 
peror Nero is not known to have reached beyond the limits 
of the City of Rome itself, rendering it therefore probable 
that the Apostle John was untouched by it; are, further, that 
the condition of the seven churches of Asia to whom the 
Epistles in the opening chapter of the book are addressed, 
make it seem impossible that the date of writing should have 
been so early; for the churches to have reached such a 
stage of lukewarmness, defection, etc., would seem to have 
required a larger lapse of time from their first founding. 

The arguments in favor of an earlier date, the year 68 are: 

First. That Irenzeus may have meant Nero when he said 
Domitian after all—for the family name of Nero was Nero 
Claudius Domitianus ; and confusion between names so sim- 
ilar was by no means impossible. 

Second. That tradition is not, therefore, to be taken into 
the account since it may rest upon a misunderstanding of 
Irenzus. 

Third. That other eminent writers, Tertullian, Jerome, 
Epiphanius, the earliest Apocalyptic commentators, at any 
rate imply the earlier date 68 A. D. 

Fourth. That the immense likelihood is that if Nero would 
persecute in Rome he would persecute as well in Ephesus 
and in other places. 
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fifth. That in the presence of awful persecutions like 
the Neronian, it would not require much time to develop in 
Christian churches noble steadfastness on the one hand, or 
lukewarmness and defection on the other. 

Sixth. That the internal evidence of the Apocalypse is 
all on the side of the earlier date, 68 A.D., and is all 
against the later date 95 or 96 A.D. Internal evidence like 
this. (2) That it is vastly more natural to suppose that John 
could have more easily and appropriately written the calm, 
quiet Gospel in his old age than the fiery, whirling, in- 
tensely symbolical Apocalypse (4) that the imagery of the 
Apocalypse seem to imply that such such awful events, as the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the consummation of the old 
age to which its economy belonged are not passed, but are 
yet future. The book must have been written then be- 
fore 70 A.D., the date of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
(c) The condition of the Christian church during the 
latter part of the reign of Nero furnished a sufficient reason 
both for the writing of the book itself, and for its singular 
symbolic and cryptographic form. 

Now, I am perfectly willing to confess that, to me, the 
possibility of the fact that the Apocalypse was written in the 
year 68 A. D., instead of in the year 95 A. D., brings im- 
mense relief as to the interpretation, and scatters mists which, 
when I think of the Apocalypse as belonging to the latter 
date, pile themselves with even suffocating thickness on its 
pages. 

First. I can see a reason, and an immense need, for the 
writing of such a book. I quote here from Canon Farrar: 
“The true grandeur of the Apocalypse lies in its applica- 
bility to the terrible days in which it was written; and in the 
fact that it expressed the inextinguishable hopes and indom- 
itable courage of Christianity when Christians first found 
themselves face to face with such perils as had never before 
been dreamt of. ‘Without tears,’ says Bengel, ‘it was not 
written ; without tears it cannot be understood.’ The words 
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in which it was written as they sprang fresh and burning 
from the heart of the Seer, passed fresh and burning, in alk 
the full force of their then intelligible symbols, into the hearts. 
of those to whom they appealed. The Apocalypse was writ- 
ten to tell Christians in what spirit they should face the hu- 
man anti-Christs of Pagan Rome—the world-rulers of this dark- 
ness—the deadly combination of a Judaism and a Paganism, 
each at the nadir of their degradation, yet arrayed side by 
side in their sanguinary decadence, to overwhelm and mur- 
der them. It was a rallying cry to the armies of Christ, at 
the moment when they seemed to be trampled in irremedi- 
able defeat. It was meant to show them in what light they 
were to regard the Neronian persecution and the Jewish re- 
bellion. It expressed the thoughts of men who had seen 
Peter crucified and Paul beheaded. To understand it rightly 
we must read it by the lurid light of the bale-fires of mar- 
tyrdom, as they flared upon the palace gardens of Nero— 
the Beast from the Abyss. We must try to feel as the 
Christians felt when they saw their brethren torn by the wild 
beasts of the amphitheatre, or standing as living torches, each 
in his pitchy tunic, on one ghastly night at Rome. Such a 
book was needed in the awful days when men saw an anti- 
Christ, a wicked human God, sjtting absolute and slav- 
ishly adored upon the throne of the civilized world. 
It was written in days of earthquake and inundations, and 
volcanic outbursts and prodigies. Emperor after emperor 
was perishing by poison, suicide, or slaughter. Alike, Rome 
and Jerusalem had been deluged with massacre. Men were 
gnawing their tongues with pain and terror. The sun of 
human life seemed to be setting amid seas of blood. The 
air was full of the vultures of retribution, as they gathered to: 
the carcasses of decadent societies, with the rushing of their 
abominable wings. At such an hour, perhaps the dreariest 
and most disastrous which ever fell on an afflicted world, the 
Seer still prophesies of the coming dawn.” 

Now, to a church small, feeble, scattered, caught in en- 
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vironment so awful, struck at everywhere, scorched with 
martyr fires, how evident the reason for just such a revela- 
tion to it as is the Apocalypse; a revelation of the certain 
dawn, the new order, the better brightness, to fall upon the 
earth, to irradiate heaven. As Professor Stuart asks: ‘‘ What 
reason can be given why John, “ving in the midst of the 
Neronian persecution, and writing a book whose main object 
was to comfort and encourage the persecuted, should have 
disregarded all the present wants and woes of the church, and 
looked forward only to distant future ages, and expended 
his strength upon endeavors to gratify curiosity by lifting 
up the veil which then hid them from the view of the 
church.” 

But, if the Apocalypse was written at the time of the 
Neronian persecution, and in view of it, and that the hearts 
of Christians might be strengthened amidst it, the reason of 
the book is most evident and benignant. 

Second.—If the Apocalypse be of this early date the 
reason is perfectly evident also for its peculiar form. Itisa 
cryptographic writing. It is a writing in which the mean- 
ing is hidden under various symbols. Indeed the book is 
one march and clash, and I had almost said, masquerade of 
symbols. It seems to be its wisdom to conceal a thing. 

But if that book were written in view of the awful 
and flaming persecutions of Nero, and that Christian hearts 
might be strengthened amidst their sevenfold fires, the reason 
why the book should take the form it does is evident enough. 
The Emperor was omnipresent by his myrmidons. We all 
know that informers all through the empire were thicker and 
more persistent than mosquitoes in New Jersey swamps. To 
have mentioned the Emperor plainly would have been to in- 
vite persecution. Therefore the resort to symbols, which 
Christians and no one else could understand. Therefore the 
resort to mystic numbers, “and his number is six hundred 
three score and six, for it is the number of aman.” The 
Apocalypse is the cipher language of the early persecuted 
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church. In the condition of the church at that time there 
is plain reason that the writing be addressed to it in cryfto- 
graphic form. 

Third.—This finding that the date of the Apocalypse is 
in the year 68 A. D., instead of the year 95 or 96, this cer- 
tainty that the word it speaks is by no means the last word 
in the New Testament, but is rather a word uttered long 
before the last, for the girding of the church as it first goes 
forth to its triumph by the “irresistible might of weakness—” 
the finding, therefore, the main fulfillment of its symbolic 
prophecies in the destruction of Jerusalem, the awful out- 
bursts of wickedness, as illustrated in Rome under the Em- 
perors, the destruction of pagan Rome, and the new order 
which the new age of Christianity brought to the world—it 
seems to me, that taking one’s stand back here at this early 
date one is relieved of how vast a tangle and distraction of 
attempted Apocalyptic interpretation. 

No, I need not look for trumpets and vials and thunder- 
ings and Gog and Magog conflicts—so much to come. 
These mainly have come and have been. They came back 
there in that culmination of the ages when Jerusalem was 
destroyed, and when not all the might of pagan Rome 
could stand before the onset of the preached truth of the 
Crucified and the Risen Christ. To be sure, as in every 
prophecy of Scripture, there are in the Apocalypse vast 
latencies and potentialities; there are principles and mean- 
ings in it, which in their application run on and out to the 
remotest ages. The meaning of the Apocalypse is that God 
rules, that the right will triumph, that the wrong will be 
smitten. I am to receive the promised blessing of him who 
reads this book as I discover, and accept and declare and 
rule my life by these forever energetic and controlling prin- 
ciples of righteousness. But it is not so much needful, in 
this view, that I know precisely who the number of the man 
666 may mean, or what is the precise significance of the 
drying up of the Euphrates. Nor is it needful that in view 
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of the necessarily cryptographic form of the Apocalypse, a 
necessity born of the then condition of the church, I commit 
the folly of building a whole system of theology on a single 
verse of the 20th chapter about the thousand years. No, to 
me the fact is most wonderfully significant that the last word 
of the New Testament is not the Apocalypse, but is the 
Gospel and Epistle of John. These writings so thoroughly 
and persistently spiritual; these writings which so constantly 
turn your gaze rather to the inward spiritual state than to 
the eternal and shining and expected heavens; these writings 
in which the main thing insisted on is the constant and con- 
scious contact of the soul with Jesus Christ: ‘‘ Him that 
cometh fo me I will in no wise cast out.” “ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you.” “ Ye are of God, little children, and have overcome 
them because greater is He that is with you than he 
that is in the world;” these writings in which the presence 
and permanence, and perpetual and triumphant power of 
the Holy Spirit seem to be indicated, so that gazing into the 
profound and quiet depths of the wonderful last writings of 
John’s Gospel and Epistles, we seem to see, not the clash 
and commotion of Gog and Magog conflicts—these have been 
—but rather the steady, constantly widening, constantly ac- 
cumulating triumph of the Risen Christ by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, through the agency of the truth, until slowly, 
perhaps, but really the millennial glory shall make glad the 
regenerated earth, and at last the consummation gather in 
the second and fina] and post-millennial advent of the victor- 
ious Jesus. 

Says Canon Westcott: “In the Apocalypse the thought 
is of an outward coming for the open judgment of men; in 
the Gospel of St. John, of a judgment which is spiritual and 
self-executing. In the Apocalypse, the scene of the consum- 
mation is a renovated world; in the gospel the Father’s 
house. Inthe former, the victory and the transformation are 
from without, by might, and the future is painted in historic 
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imagery; in the latter the victory and the transformation are 
from within, by a spiritual influence, and the future is 
present and eternal. The Apocalypse gives a view of the 
action of God, in regard to men in a life full of sorrow and 
partial defeats, and cries for vengeance: the Gospel gives a 
view of the action of God with regard to Christ, who estab- 
lishes in the heart of the believers a presence of completed joy. 
In a word the study of the Synoptists of the Apocalypse and 
of the Gospel of St. John in succession, enables us to see under 
what human conditions the full majesty of Christ was: per- 
ceived and declared, not all at once, but step by step, and by 
the help of the old prophetic teaching.” 
WAYLAND Hoyt. 


Philadelphia. 
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VII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE TRUE IDEAL OF CHARACTER. 


Each age has its own conception of the gospel, and its peculiar type 
of Christian character. The gospel, as it is apprehended in this nine- 
teenth century, is a call to labor. The conception of Christian manhood 
that obtains most widely is that of a ‘‘ workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” The command that is most frequently quoted is, ‘‘ Son, go 
work to-day in My vineyard.” Those texts that represent the Christian 
life as a race, a battle, a wrestling, are thought to describe most truly 
the highest type of piety. Accordingly, this is an age of intense spirit- 
ual activity. There is a truly remarkable development in this one 
direction. The young convert is no sgoner born of the Spirit into the 
kingdom of God, than he is exhorted and expected to become a reaper 
in the harvest field. Boys guiltless of a beard, and girls in short dresses, 
are found teaching classes in our Sunday-schools, and their voices are 
heard in our social meetings perhaps more frequently than those of 
adults. If work be the first duty of the Christian, and if work for 
Christ is best done according to the methods now most in vogue, this 
generation of Christians cannot be fairly said to be unfaithful to their 
duty. 

We do not find, however, that this conception of the Christian 
life is that which is most fully set forth in the Scriptures. We have 
been nota little astonished, indeed, to find on examining the New Testa- 
ment, with this question in the mind, that there are not above half a 
dozen passages in which Christians are exhorted to work, or in which 
work is spoken of in terms of such approval as fairly imply an exhorta- 
tion. Jesus indeed says, ‘‘ We must work the works of Him that sent 
me while it is day: the night cometh when no man can work.” And 
Paul writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘ Working together with Him, we 
intreat also that ye receive not the grace.of God in vain.” But these 
are isolated cases. Very rarely is any word signifying labor applied to 
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the Christian life as descriptive of its main function. It is even used in 
a very different sense by Paul when he writes to the Philippians, ‘‘ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” Or again in his 
Epistle to the Romans, ‘‘ Now to him that worketh the reward is not 
reckoned as of grace, but as of debt,” where it evidently refers to the keep~ 
ing of the Mosaic law. Indeed, it is impossible for a careful student of 
the New Testament not to admit to himself that what we now-a-days 
call Christian work forms a very small part of the ideal of the Christian 
life which is there set forth. The great thing upon which Jesus and the 
Apostles insist is not activity, but development; not Christian work, 
but Christian character. 

Contrast with the infrequent use of ‘‘work” and ‘‘ labor” the 
frequency with which we find terms like ‘‘ walk,” ‘‘ grow,” ‘‘ fulfill,” 
‘¢ bear fruit,” ‘‘ edify.”. Writes Paul to the Romans, ‘‘ That as like Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might ’—work? No—‘‘walk in newness of life.” As the eye runs 
rapidly over the chapters of these Epistles, on every page it strikes the 
word ‘‘ walk,” ‘‘ walk,” ‘‘ walk.” Years later, when in bonds, the 
same Apostle writes to the Ephesians, ‘‘1 therefore, the prisoner of the 
Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye were 
called, with all lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing 
one another in love, giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” In the same chapter we find him saying, ‘‘ Grow up in 
all unto Him which is the head, even Christ; from whom all the body, 
fitly formed and knit together through that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the work in due measure of each several part, maketh the 
increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love.” The same 
ideal of the Christian life is set forth in the Epistles of Peter when he 
exhorts us, ‘‘ As newborn babes long for the spiritual milk which is 
without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salvation.” Or, again in 
the last words of his second Epistle, ‘‘ Grow in the grace and knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Another phase of thesame thought 
is suggested by Paul’s words to the Thessalonians, ‘‘To which end we 
also pray always for you, that our God may count you worthy of your 
calling, and fulfill every desire of goodness and every work of faith, with 
power.” Or again, in his Epistle to the Romans, ‘‘ Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor: love therefore is the fulfillment of the law.” Or 
again, how continually is the Christian life set forth in the words of 
Jesus himself as fruit-bearing. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
‘¢ And others fell upon good ground, and yielded fruit, some a hun- 
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dred fold, some sixty, and some thirty.” ‘‘ Herein is my Father glori- 
fied, that ye bear much fruit; and so shall ye be my disciples.” Nor is 
this ideal absent from the Epistles; witness the words of Paul to the Ga- 
latians: ‘‘ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance.” Or again to 
the Ephesians, ‘‘ For the fruit of the light is in all goodness and right- 
¢ousness and truth.” Sorrow and trial, according to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is but to develop the fruit-bearing capacity of the Christian ; 
** All chastening seemeth for the present to be not joyous but grievous: 
yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that have been 
exercised thereby, even the fruit of righteousness.” 

This study of the Scriptural ideal of the Christian character re- 
ceives confirmation from history. There have been periods in the his- 
tory of the church when its energy has been concentrated upon fruit- 
bearing. There have been periods when its energies went all in the 
direction of fruit-gathering. At one time the tendency was for men and 
women to shut themselves up in cloisters, and to devote their energies 
to the work of saving their own souls. And there have been other 
times when the tendency has been for the church to devote itself so 
exclusively to the saving of the world that there has been no time for 
the development of a rich and well-balanced character. It is evident 
that the best type of Christian manhood can be found in neither of 
these extremes. Monasticism has been proved to have no regenera- 
tive power. Mysticism is equally impotent to lift the world up toa 
higher plane of living. But is it not plain that the pendulum has now 
swung to the opposite extreme—that in the feverish activities and un- 
ceasing toil which we call Christian work there is no adequate time 
left for that profound study of the word of God, and that secret medi- 
tation and prayer, which are necessary for the best development of Chris- 
tian character? No man would think to grow strong physically, by 
engaging in unceasing toil while he neglected to take food and to 
breathe the pure air; but would such a course be a whit more absurd 
than the immoderate amount of Christian work, and the infinitesimal 
amount of Bible study and meditation, that characterize the life of the 
average Christian of to-day ? 

We are persuaded that the Christian of to-day is too feverishly anx- 
ious to do, and not anxious enough to be. Weare like Martha, so cum- 
bered with many cares that we are in danger of forgetting that better 
part that cannot be taken away—so desirous to serve our Lord that we 
can spare no moments to sit at His feet and hear His gracious words. If 
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we could, while avoiding the obvious defects of monasticism and mysti- 
cism, learn to place a higher value on personal communion with God and 
strive more after personal sanctification and growth in grace; if we could, 
without losing any of our zeal for saving the souls of other men, find 
time to give thought now and then to our own souls; if we could, not do 
less, but strive to be more; if we would exalt Christian character 
without neglecting Christian service ;—we should surely see a more sym- 
metrical type of Christian character in the churches of our Lord. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY IN MISSIONS. 


A question has arisen in the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions which may have to be decided at any time by our own 
Missionary Union. Several young men have offered themselves for 
missionary labor, who are unexceptionable as to character, piety, and 
ability, but who have nevertheless been rejected--or, at any rate, action 
on their applications has been indefinitely postponed—because of their 
theological views. These young men hold the distinctive doctrine of 
the so-called New Theology—that the destiny of all men is not fixed in 
this life, but that there will be in the future life a probation for those 
who have not, in this world, known God as He really is. The Prudential 
Committee of the American Board have declined to commission these 
candidates, upon the ground that men who hold this view are not prop- 
erly eligible to appointment by that body. It is notorious, say the ma- 
jority of the Committee, that the American Board was founded to teach 
a very different gospel from this. It was the belief of the founders that 
the heathen are utterly lost; that they have sinned against such light 
as they have; and that, except Christ be preached to them, there is 
no hope of their salvation. Of probation after death, the first mission- 
aries of the Board, and the churches who supported them, had not the 
slightest conception. Trust funds have been committed to the charge 
of the Board, conditioned tacitly or otherwise on the maintenance of 
the principles to propagate which the Society was tounded. Contribu- 
tions are poured into the treasury by the churches with the same under- 
standing. To appoint missionaries who accept the New Theology 
would be a breach of trust, both to the living and the dead. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the New Theology urge that no 
tests should be imposed by the Board, upon candidates for commission 
as missionaries, that are not imposed by the churches upon candidates 
for ordination to the ministry. But it is acknowledged, on all hands, 
that councils no longer reject candidates for ordination because they 
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hold this tenet of probation after'death. There have been numerous 
instances, within the past two or three years, where this doctrine has 
been freely professed by a candidate, yet the council has proceeded to 
his ordination. By what right, ask the advocates of the New Theology, 
are we informed that there shall be a standard of orthodoxy for mission- 
aries more severe than churches and councils apply to pastors? The 
churches that sustain the Board have a right to demand that men who 
would be acceptable to them as pastors should not be rejected when 
they offer themselves as missionaries. 

Both of these positions appear plausible; each taken by itself seems 
unanswerable; and yet they are totally irreconcilable. The plea of the 
Board, that it would be immoral to employ trust funds for the propa- 
gation of principles abhorrent to those who gave the funds, is not lightly 
to be set aside. Nor, on the other hand, does it seem possible to 
justify the Board in imposing a different standard of orthodoxy on mis- 
sionaries from that which prevails among the churches by whose contri- 
butions the missionaries are supported. We may congratulate ourselves, 
as Baptists, that if such a question shall arise in our Missionary Union 
there will be no such embarrassment in dealing with it. The case is 
yet to be recorded wherein a Baptist council has advised the ordination 
of a candidate who frankly professes his belief in a probation after 
death. There is no church among us that has adopted this tenet in its 
articles of faith. The Executive Committee of our Missionary Union 
would not have to choose, therefore, between a breach of trust and 
antagonism to a part of the churches that support it. Its course would 
be plain and simple. 

An attempt has been made to arouse sympathy for the men rejected, 
on the ground that they did not propose to preach their peculiar opinion, 
but would be satisfied to hold it as an esoteric belief. We cannot see, 
however, that this profession is especially honorable to the rejected can- 
didates, or that it constitutes a valid plea in their favor. If the dogma 
of probation after death is true, why should it not be preached? What 
right has a preacher to withhold a part of the truth? He may, indeed, 
say to the heathen, ‘‘ Now is the accepted time; to-day is the day of 
salvation ;” but has he any right to leave the matter here? Will not 
the heathen in that case draw the conclusion that now is the only ac- 
cepted time, and to-day the sole day of salvation? But, according to 
the New Theology, that is not true ; those who have not known God as 
He is, those who have had no opportunity either to accept or reject 
Christ, are to be given such an opportunity in the world tocome. The 
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story is told in Hyfatia, of an old Gothic warrior who had been per- 
suaded to accept baptism, and was in the act of stepping into the font, 
when he turned suddenly to the bishop and asked, where were the souls 
of his heathen ancestors? ‘‘In hell,” replied the worthy prelate; 
whereupon the old warrior drew back from the font, and threw his bear- 
skin cloak around him: ‘‘ He would prefer to go to his own people.” 
So he died unbaptized. Is it not highly probable that many heathen 
have been prevented from embracing Christianity—especially in China, 
where the respect for ancestors is so exalted—by the belief that they 
must be forever separated from those who have gone before them, and 
died without hearing the gospel? Why should not this stumbling- 
block in the way of the heathen be removed, if the New Theology is 
true? Why should not the heathen be told that his ancestors will have 
a fair opportunity in the next world to accept the Christ of whom they 
never heard in this? It seems patent that, if probation after death be 
demonstrably a truth of Scripture, it would be a great mistake—nay, a 
great crime—to fail to preach it to the heathen. 

We may remark, in passing, that the same consideration applies to 
the preaching of this doctrine in this country. Most of its professors 
make rather a virtue of the fact that they do not preach the doctrine 
from the pulpit; but in this they certainly make a great mistake. 
What pastor’s heart has not been wrung as he has gone into the house 
of mourning, where a husband and father, or a son, has been taken 
away in the midst of his sins, giving no sign of repentance, or of his 
having accepted Christ as his Saviour? What word of comfort can a 
pastor speak under such circumstances? To the ordinary pangs of be- 
reavement is added the agonizing thought that the separation must be 
forever. But if the doctrine of probation after death be true, that pastor 
must have a heart of flint who would fail, in such a case, to comfort the 
afflicted with the thought that the one who had been suddenly taken 
away without repentance would, in the hereafter, have an opportunity 
to accept Christ. It should be impossible, and in the long run it would 
be impossible, for any one who really holds this doctrine, with all his 
heart, not to preach it. 

The raising of this question has provoked a serious controversy 
among our Congregationalist brethren. The Christian Union and the 
Andover Review, as might be expected, ardently espouse the cause of 
the candidates. The Congregationalist and the Advance as strongly 
defend the action of the Prudential Committee. It is certain that, at the 
next meeting of the Board, the whole question will be fought out with a 
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good deal of spirit—possibly with a touch of bitterness. The friends of 
the New Theology, having captured the oldest theological seminary 
among the Congregationalists, are making a very vigorous and deter- 
mined attempt to get a foothold in the other denominational organiza- 
tions. We venture no prophecy regarding their probable success. 





This number of the REVIEW contains as much matter—and that, it 
is believed, of as good quality—as any of the recent numbers, but the 
proportions of its constituent parts have been slightly changed. Owing 
partly to the larger space devoted to contributed articles, and partly to 
the non-receipt of promised materials for the departments, it has seemed 
necessary to curtail somewhat the space usually reserved for the latter. 
The October number is, in some respects, the most difficult number of 
the year to prepare satisfactorily. A large part of the contributions, in 
order to have the desirable quality of freshness, must be written during 
the summer, when those who are not taking rest are naturally averse to 
attempting new work. Manuscripts and proofs either miscarry or are 
slow in being delivered, on account of absences of writers or editors 
from home. In short, the obstacles and vexations that are an insepar- 
able part of editorial work are multiplied during the time when this 
number must be carried through the press. But of all this the reader 
is happily ignorant. He has had his pleasant rest by lake and wood, 
on mountain-top or sea-shore, and, returning to his work re-invigorated, 
he expects to be greeted by his favorite periodicals, each with its best foot 
foremost. He does not mean to be unreasonable or unduly exacting. 
He simply does not understand the difficulties at which we have hinted. 
If this number, in the fulness of the several departments, falls a little 
short of what the reader may have anticipated, may it not be pleaded 
that the unusual length and the uniform excellence of the articles 
should be regarded as at least partial compensation? 
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VIII. 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 
REFORM THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The Sunday-school has a signal blessing from God, most remark- 
able when we consider its monstrous imperfections. In few Sunday- 
schools can it be said that one-halfof the teachers possess any qualifica- 
tions for teaching, as they are expected to teach ; that is, by way of exposi- 
tion or explanation of the Scriptures ; and it is also equally rare that they 
make any thorough effort to qualify themselves, either by private re- 
search or by study in the teachers’ meeting. A large proportion of 
Sunday-school teachers are young people; few of these are earnest and 
intelligent students of the Bible; and some are not even trying to be 
Christians. And yet, there are’ special reasons of great weight for in- 
teresting such young people in Sunday-school labor. Often it seems 
impossible to man the classes without them. Besides, it is good for 
them. Thousands have been converted and saved by it. In fact, there 
is hardly any other way so hopeful for the salvation of a well-disposed 
young man or woman, as that of teaching in an earnestly conducted 
Sunday-school. 

It is self-evident that no sort of a secular education could be got 
in a school conducted on our Sunday-school plan. How, then, can 
Bible education be expected ? I would therefore remodel the Sunday- 
school on the plan of the secular school, and have it taught by a master. 
Without throwing away the advantages of grouping children in classes, 
and attaching them to their so-called teachers, I would, nevertheless, 
make the instruction in each department single-headed, as it isin every 
efficient school for real education. The whole school or department 
should be the master’s class. The young men and women, or older, at 
the head of the classes, should be head pupils, or pupil assistants, charged 
primarily to secure order, attention, and recollection of the principal’s 
instructions. They should be graded in a body as the senior Bible class, 
and normal class, having one evening of thorough training every week, 
on the lesson and work of the ensuing Sunday. Right here the plan 
of the Sunday-school lessons needs above all things a reformation. All 
experience proves, and it might be proved from the Bible, that there is 
no other way to impart a religious knowledge comparable to filling the 
memory with the vital parts of the Divine Word. The lessons should be 
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wisely arranged in a progressive course, covering the historical and doc- 
trinal unfolding of redemption. Each lesson should consist of a short se- 
lection of verses, the most essential for memorizing, on the subject in hand. 
This memorizing should be the business sine gua non. After the assem- 
bly and general exercises of the whole school, the principal of each de- 
partment should conduct the lesson in some such way as this: First, 
let the head pupils, with so many in their classes as they have been able 
to induce to memorize the verses, repeat them in concert, led of course 
by the principal, in a very deliberate and considerate manner. Next, 
all in concert repeat the verses after the teacher, clause by clause, the 
head pupils securing the participation of every one. Or, the order of 
these two exercises might be reversed. Then, while the head pupils 
endeavor to secure the utmost quiet and attention—for which they are 
held responsible—let the lesson be briefly explained and illustrated by 
the principal, with all the helps and ingenuities of a well-studied chile 
dren’s lecture. A connective historical sketch will usually have to be 
given, in order to weave the several lessons into the close and clear pro- 
gressive course that is indispensable for imparting any real scriptural 
knowledge. Every point the teacher makes should be put into a short 
sentence for the classes, led by their heads, to repeat after him. This 
done, the head pupils will commence their individual work, in examining 
each member of the class as to (1) memory of the verses, and (2) mem- 
ory of the master’s instructions; and recording ona simple, uniform 
plan, the grade of each child’s performance. This record will be the 
basis of promotion, and of such other rewards and incitements as may 
be offered. Classes also should be assigned rank, according to their 
average proficiency, and promotion thoroughout all ranks should be 
opened to every member of the school, head pupils and all, through 
successful application to their duties. Devoted teachers need not lose 
any influence over pupils through promotion, since every devoted teach- 
er does more for a pupil individually, in private, than in the class, and 
this work need not be interrupted. To make the classes homogeneous, 
to sift out the good from the degenerating society of the bad, and to sup- 
ply all with a powerful personal stimulus, and with the influence of a 
general upward pressure throughout the school—these are advantages, 
to which the occasional value of a long intimacy between the particular 
teacher and pupil—as offset by the different value of a wide interchange 
of influences—seems to me not to be compared. 

The grand difficulty of the Sunday-school, on its present plan, is to 
get enough tolerably qualified teachers. On the plan of practical 
schools, that are expected to mean business (as here proposed to be 
applied), if only a competent master can be obtained, this grand diffi- 
culty vanishes, and a new advantage takes its place, to wit: a practi- 
cable discipline, including the teachers as head pupils. Really valuable 
teachers are few, and need neither discipline nor coddling. For the 
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rest, the plan advised will utilize any boy or girl of sufficient natural 
character and ambition to take an influential lead in a class a little 
younger than him or her self; and the probability of spiritual good to 
the person will be far greater, and for a far greater number than by the 
present plan. Head pupils of this sort may be plentifully drawn to the 
front by a good tactician in the principal’s chair; insomuch that the 
classes may be so reduced in size as to bein all cases under perfect disci- 
pline. Memorizing the verses before school should be a positive rule 
for all, and to secure it the first duty of the head ofaclass. Often 
children will be influenced most effectively to this and other duties by 
a class-head near their own age. The younger such teachers are the 
more effective will be the stimulus of position, and to secure their assid- 
uous attendance in the normal Bible class, where they will be drilled, 
not only on the lesson, but also in the proper methods with their classes. 
At the same time, care will not be omitted to make the work attractive 
to young men and women, and older persons. 

It is not forgotten that the reluctance of human nature to innova- 
tion on established custom is often insuperable. Grant that it would 
be impracticable to revolutionize existing schools, at present, on the 
plan proposed. Still, the suggestion may prove a good and practicable 
one to try, in starting new mission, or other Sunday-schools. 

Wo. C. CONANT. 


SERMON PLANS. 


The Beatitade-of Manliness. 


James 1: 12. ‘‘Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; for 
when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love Him.” 


In accordance with the suggestion of a recent expositor, we adopt the 
title above, as it is certainly contained in the text, and permits us to reach 
out on a more extended line than if we were to treat the subject exclu- 
sively from what might be called an individual point of view. For the 
idea of the blessedness of trial will be accepted by many who would deny 
that trials are a part of the highest estate, and consign them exclusively 
to the lower plane of life—meaning by that the sphere of their own life. 
Also we feel that there is no impropriety in using the term ‘‘ beatitude, ” 
because it enables us to treat the theme from the proper view-point, viz., 
the humility of the soul while it is being refined by the process of 
trial. 

If we were to divide the theme we should say: 


First.—THAT THERE CAN BE NO MANLINESS WITHOUT TRIAL. 


It may be illustrated by the process of assaying. Though even 
before we are ready to allow the assaying there is a good deal of 
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trying of soul, for human nature is very like the mountain in which the 
ore lies concealed, and there must needs be a great deal of digging 
through soil and sand and rock, and there will be much refuse to be re- 
moved before we find the gold that is in a man; and when found it 
must be weighed by government standard ere we shall know its real 
value. As gold means trial, so manhood means trial. 

This is even more so of the theme which lies within the very heart 
of the text—Christian manhood, or manliness. It cannot exist without 
the trial of faith. Whatever tries a Christian-—in commerce, society, or 
religious affairs—tries his religion. You shall see just how religious you 
are, not by the pleasant feelings that are so much enjoyed by you when 
at rest, but the manner of your endurance when you are annoyed. It 
is then that your affection for your Saviour, your church, and your Chris- 
tian reputation or character, will be made manifest. 


Second.—CHRISTIAN MANLINESS MEANS ENDURANCE. 


1. This not to escape 
(1.) By absenting ourselves from the trial. 
(2.) By assuming that indifference which is the garment of 


Pride. 
(3.) By compromise—the substitute for genuine conciliation. 
(4.) By counter trial (as in the case of personal difficulty). 

2. Nor is it that which may be expressed by the term “ pulling 
through,” for this denotes a strain that is fatal to moral freedom and 
efficiency. 

3. Just what it is, will be seen when we adopt the advice of Paul in 
Heb. xii. 3, and ‘‘ consider Christ” in the way in which He bore His 
trials. Here we shall see how He carried all His Christ likeness into and 
through all the circumstances. There was (to quote the author 
referred to above): (a.) ‘‘ Persistency,” though very quiet. (b.) For- 
bearance opposed to all “‘ irritation,” ‘‘ resistance,” and, what is worse 
than all these, ‘‘ resentment.” 


Third—CHRISTIAN MANLINESS MEANS ENDURANCE BECAUSE— 


(1.) Of the affection,between it and Christ. ‘‘ For His sake.” 

(2.) Of the affection between itand men. ‘‘ For their sake,” 7. ¢., 
what they may become. 

(3.) Because of the conviction that it entertains of God’s purpose in 
the trial, that is our development. 

(4.) Out of these (without which there can be no endurance what- 
ever) comes the assurance of faith. 

Conclusion.— The subject is presented to us in a way that will 
awaken our enthusiasm by holding before us The Reward that is to be 
ours. Every word of this is full of suggestion. 

(1.) As the crown is the most precious of the gifts of a kingdom, so 
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is the reward the most desirable that we could desire; gold, jewels, and 
the confidence of a people are in it. 

(2.) As it is the recognition of fitness, so the reward is the recogni- 
tion on the part of God and of man of our Christian worthiness or 
dignity. 

(3.) Though there is beyond all doubt a final recognition, yet, in the 
added life, the enlarged strength that comes to us in every victory that 
we achieve here, is there not coming to us more Christian life here, and 
in this sense may we not inquire if there is not in some real way a be- 
stowment of the ‘‘ crown” here? 

(4.) Itissure. For closing illustration of this point use the history 
of the painting of the Communion of Saint Jerome. 

Chicago. Wm. M. LAWRENCE. 


Parity and its Divine Vision. 
Matt. v: 8. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Those sweet words of grace and truth have the clearness of crystal 
waters. But they have also the depth of an ocean ! 
The exposition of this beatitude requires us to consider two points: 
First, the Jersons who are declared ‘‘ blessed,” and second, the dlessing 
which is pronounced upon them. 


I. THE PERSONS BLESSED. The Pure in Heart. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” 

But, who are they? Where shall we find them? How shall we 
know them? To whom precisely did Christ refer when He spoke of this 
class? 

1. He certainly did not refer to the naturally t#mocent and sinless 
among men. There are none such. The Scriptures pronounce us uni- 
versally guilty and morally unclean. All our observation of men proves 
to us the truth of the Scripture in its assertion of the impurity and de- 
pravity of all men. Our own self-knowledge testifies against us that 
by nature we are defiled and can claim no part in this beatitude. 

2. The pure in heart are not the self-cleansed. Not the professional 
moralists and self-reformed. The codes of human morality are very 
smperfect. The obedience rendered falls far short of the standard of 
righteousness. Even such morality of heart and life as there is, is wrong 
in its motives. 

3. The pure in heart are not the religious formalists and ceremoni- 
alists. Even though they be Pharisees of the strictest sect, and live, as 
‘* touching the righteousness which is in the law blameless,” yet are they 
very far from being pure of heart. Their form of godliness is without 
spiritual power, their cleansing is but that of the outside of the cup 
and platter, and their purity is but that of the whitewashed sepulchre ! 
‘¢ Except your righteousness shall exceed that of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees,” etc. 
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Who, then, are the “‘ pure in heart”? 

‘*The pure in heart” are they whose once sinful hearts have been puri- 
fied by the ministries and agencies of the Gospel of Christ. 

They are sinners whose sinful hearts have been ‘‘ renewed,” ‘‘ re- 
generated,” ‘‘ washed,” ‘‘cleansed,” ‘‘ purged,” and ‘‘ sanctified,” 
through the personal agency of God’s Holy Spirit, and by the appli- 
cation to them of the blood of Jesus. They are they whose consciences 
have been purged from dead works to serve the living God, they who 
have crucified the old man with its affections and lusts, and have been 
renewed in the spirit of their minds, having put on the new man which, 
after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness. Their former 
life was indeed according to the course of this world, but they are 
washed, but they are sanctified, but they are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God (1 Cor. 6:11). Their hearts 
were once dark and loathsome chambers of iniquity, but Christ has 
entered and cast forth all things that offend, and, having washed all 
within with the water of His Word, and sprinkled their consciences with 
His own blood, He has made their hearts fit temples for the indwelling 
Spirit of God. 


1]. THE BLESSING PROMISED. A Vision of God. ‘‘ Blessed are they 
—for they shall see God /” 

Let us endeavor to get as clear and definite an idea as possible of 
what our Saviour meant when He made this declaration: ‘* 7hey shall 
see God.” In interpreting these words we must bring to our aid the 
teachings of many other Scriptures, and understand them in such a 
sense as shall agree with the known facts of Christian experience. 

It is evident at sight that Christ does not refer to any revelation 
which God makes of Himself here and now to the dodily eyes of men. 
A physical vision of that God, who is a Spirit, no man hath seen at 
any time, and with eyes of flesh neither the pure nor impure can behold 
Him. 

In the vision of God promised to the pure in heart, we may distinguish 
a present and a future fulfilment. 

1. The beatitude is fulfilled even now. The pure in heart do see God. 
They have that proper knowledge and apprehension of Him which 
the godly mind receives through the faculties of reason and faith. 

The eyes of the understanding of him that is pure in heart are open 
to see God. Like Moses he endures ‘‘ as seeing Him that is invisible.” 

While men of corrupt minds are blinded by their impurity so as to 
be ‘‘ without God in the world,” he that is of pure heart sees God 
wherever he looks: 

(a.) Revealed in His Works. 
(6.) Manifested in His Providence. 
(¢.) Disclosed in His Word. 
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This beatitude, therefore, is already and immediately true. 

2. But it has also a larger prophetic sense, in which it is a promise 
of better things to come. 

The present view which any man obtains of God is a dim, partial, 
shadowy, and reflected vision at the best. ‘‘ Lo, these are part of His 
ways; but how little a portion is heard of Him?” Even highly favored 
Moses, in the cleft of the rock, caught but a glimpse of the trailing glory 
that follows Him. No mortal eye can now bear the insufferable splendor 
of the Father of lights. But the pure in heart shall one day ‘‘see Him 
as Heis.” They shall see Him “‘ face to face.” They shall behold Him 
‘‘ with open face.” ‘‘ And they shall see His face, and His name shall 
be in their foreheads.” ‘‘ As for me, I shall behold Thy face in right- 
eousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” 

On that ultimate vision of God I shall not enlarge; words of 
human teachers but profane a theme so holy and divine! This, how- 
ever, is evident; the vision which God will give of Himself to the pure 
in heart will be: The highest of all the privileges of the redeemed 
human soul. And it will also be the satisfaction of the soul’s deepest 
longings. ‘‘ My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when shall 
I come and appear before God ?” 

If we would enjoy here and hereafter this vision of God, let us 
** Cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God.” ‘‘ He that hath this hope in him, purifi- 
eth himself, even as He is pure.” 


Ballston Spa, N.Y. WILLIAM T. C. HANNA. 


The New Creation. 
2 Cor.,v:17. ‘*lf any man be in Christ, he is a newcreature.” 


‘*In Christ ”—Ought we not, may we not, have an intelligible idea 
of the meaning of that familiar momentous phrase ? We may not exhaust 
it in one half-hour’s study, for it is a summary of Christian ethics and 
theology, but we may see its outlines and summits, as one may trace 
coast and mountains on a map of fatherland. These two words con- 
veyed no vague notion to Paul, to whom we are indebted for them. 
They were his favorite description of the sphere in which he lived. He 
uses them thirty-one times in his letters, and in each instance they 
gather together his whole knowledge and experience and ensphere 
it all in the person of the living Christ. But ow may one man dwell in 
another, and that other unseen? How can it be said that a person may 
be a dwelling place ? 

I. We may dwell in Christ’s diography. The four gospels present 
to our imagination a country, persons, events, teachings, which throw 
into bold relief a Person; unlock the hidings of His character; introduce 
us to His motives, His methods, His purposes. To live over again the 
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-gospel scenes, grow familiar with details, reproduce outlines, color, act, 
word, is to enter the memories of the ever-living Lord. For what is to 
us His biography, isto Him memory. This it was which Paul did im- 
mediately after his conversion. He heard the biography of his Lord, 
‘direct from the Lord’s own memories (Gal. I: 12). He entered Christ’s 
inmost being through Christ’s confidential recital of the earthly years of 
His struggle and triumph. He who would follow Paul as Paul followed 
‘Christ must also esteem the gospels as a chapter from Christ’s memories 
-of His own past, and tu do this is reverently to enter the sacred person- 
ality of the Redeemer Himself. 

II. We may dwell in Christ’s Angle of Vision. The Epistles to the 
churches are declarations of the Redeemer’s thought concerning church 
organization and polity and progress; concerning human duty and 
sacred philosophy, 7. ¢., ethics and theology. The writers have attained 
the angle of the Christ’s vision, and see truth Godward and manward, 
through His eyes. They see for their age, and, in a sense, for all ages. . 
But he who would dwell in Christ must also ‘‘ speak truth in Christ, and 
lie not ;” must have ‘‘ the mind of Christ ;” must, as a primal essential 
of all practical knowledge, by prayer and meditation and study of the 


-ancient new points (2. ¢. the Scriptures), attain the angle of the ‘* Wit- 


ness” ‘‘ who was dead but is alive forever more;” Christ Himself is in 


advance of the age—of every age. Our question always is, ‘‘ How does 


He apply, in His own thought of our time and circumstances, the prin- 
ciples of His ancient teachings to the current necessities of living men ?” 
Only He who is ‘‘in Christ” can answer that question. Practical appli- 
cation of Scripture is a matter of inspiration, as truly, though perhaps in 
a different degree, as was the original revelation of the text of Scripture. 
To be “‘ in Christ” is to be in the angle of His vision. 

Ill. We may dwell in the current of Christ's purposes. Theacts of 
the Apostles, and the Revelation, are histories of the movement of the 
risen Lord, as He proceeds toward the consummation of redeeming 
work. They unfold in act the drift of His purposes. Read them fresh 
from the electric atmosphere of His biography; read them from the 
angle of His vision Godward and manward, and as the steel filings spring 
to the magnet, your soul springs to Him, and you have henceforth but 
the one life-cry, ‘‘ Legd on Lord, I follow.” To dwell in Christ then is to 
dwell in the New Testament ideal, which is become (instantly upon 
seeing it) Actual: The Christ of Palestine and the flesh; the Christ 


-of the Skies and the Spirit; the Christ unceasingly redeeming, ‘‘ con- 


quering and to conquer”—one Christ, remembering His own cross, 

thinking its remotest consequences, and directing in its triumphs. 
Conclusion: 1. The ‘* New creation” necessitates partnership in 

the continued life of the Christ on earth. 2. And promises partnership 


in the destiny of the Christ in Heaven. 


Brooklyn. EDWARD BRAISLIN. 
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IX. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. By REVERE FRANKLIN 
WEIDNER. Part Il., Historical Theology. 1. Sacred History. 2. Biblical 
ew of the Old Testament. 12. mo, pp. 224. Chicago: F. H. Revell, 
1886. 


‘In the January number of this REVIEW we noticed briefly the first 
volume of this work. The second volume does not quite maintain the 
standard of excellence that characterized the first. The division devoted 
to Sacred History fills but fourteen pages, of which six are devoted to a 
list of works in recent theological literature on the topics covered. It fol- 
lows, of course, that the general subject of sacred history is treated in a 
very perfunctory and inadequate fashion. The rest of the volume, 
devoted to Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, is a free abridgment 
of Oehler’s well known work on that subject, of which there is an excellent 
American translation, edited by Dr. Day, of the Yale Divinity School. 
Original treatment of the subject is thus out of the question, though 
Professor Weidner does not hesitate to differ from Oehler in some par- 
ticulars and is by no means slavish in his adherence to his author any- 
where. Still it will be more satisfactory for the student to buy Dr. Day’s 
edition of Oehler than this abridgment of it. Had the work been un- 
translated, and therefore inaccessible to many students, such an abridg- 
ment would have done good service. 

A third volume is in press, which will be devoted to the Biblical The- 
ology of the New Testament. Let us hope that this will be something 
more than an abridgment of Weiss, whose work is also accessible to all 
American students in the excellent translation issued in the Clark 
** Foreign Theological Library.” 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


II. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Christ and the Jewish Law. By Robert MACKINTOSH, B. D., Formerly 
Cunningham Scholar, New College, Edinburgh. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1886. 


An excellent book. It is not necessary to agree with the author in 
every one of his interpretations, in order to find here a full store of val- 
uable suggestion, for which a student of the Scriptures may well be 
thankful. With the greater part of his interpretations, however, it is 
impossible to find fault. He has labored with excellent judgment, and 
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has given us a most interesting and helpful exposition of the relation 
our Lord sustained to the law under whose institutions He was born. 

After noticing some important differences between our modern views 
of the Jewish law and the conceptions of it which were possible in the 
days when it was still in force, he proceeds to discuss our Lord’s own 
conception of that law. It is found in direct statements on the subject, 
and is confirmed by what he said to the Pharisees in criticism of their 
views and methods. Here quotation is the best means of understanding: 
‘“Jesus gives two definitions of the contents of the law. In one it is 
said to command love to God and men; the other, more briefly ex- 
pressed, speaks only of unselfishness among men; we know it as the 
golden rule. * * * These two passages tell us what Jesus thought 
of the law; since He saw in it the revelation of a rule of love, it is easy 
to understand how He should have affirmed that while heaven and earth 
lasted, one jot or tittle should in no wise pass away from it. We feel by 
instinct that that statement could not have been affirmed of the cere- 
monial details of the law; now we see how superfluous it is to bring it 
into any connection with them. If Jesus habitually thought of the 
whole law and prophets as commanding what He says they commanded, 
ceremony was as good as non-existent for Him. It is plain, too, in what 
sense Jesus was come to fulfil every jot and tittle of the law. He was 
come to live a life of love, perfect in the patience of its detailed obedi- 
ence, faithful in that which was least as well as in that which was 
great—a life of love with all the heart and soul and mind toward the 
Father—a life of absolute self-surrender for the goodof men. And evi- 
dently, if this be Christ’s fulfilment of the law, there is no reason why 
such a fulfilment should end the law. As a divine example, and as a 
constraining moral power, Christ’s fulfilment is fitted to reproduce itself 
till heaven and earth pass away.” (pp. 20, 21.) 

Here is wide departure from the current exegesis regarding Christ's 
fulfilling the law (Matt. v. 17). The idea of ‘‘ completing” the law, or 
revealing its true meaning, or bringing it to its destined perfection, 
drops out of sight. At first thought, Mr. Mackintosh’s interpretation 
seemed untenable; but it must be confessed that it improves upon 
acquaintance, and has simplicity in its favor. On the main point, as to 
our Lord’s actual conception of the meaning of the law, he seems cer- 
tainly to be right. With him the law was doubtless a genuine revela- 
tion, so far as it went, of the mind of God, and ceremonies were exter- 
nal to its true meaning. 

It follows, of course, that he intended to remove from divine revela- 
tion the limitations of the old Testament, and bring it to its fulness. 
Thus Mr. Mackintosh’s ifiterpretation of the fulfiling comes around, after 
all, to very nearly the same result as the old. It is next claimed that in 
thus leading on from the old dispensation to the new, our Lord respected 
all the arrangements of the old while He was with them ; in other words, 
that He was no law-breaker, but was obedient to the written law, asa 
faithful Hebrew. From this point Mr. Mackintosh goes on to unfold 
the characteristics of Christ’s ethical teaching, and to illustrate from His 
life His attitude toward legal ceremonies. He then discusses His relation 
to the law regarded as statute, and considered as a covenant. The 
authority of Christ, which is recognized as spiritual, and the value to 
our Lord of His — birth, are the subjects of the closing chapters. 
Four appendices follow, of which the first contains a brief but noble ex- 
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hibition of the kingdom of God, as practical, ethical, and distinct from 
the church, and the last traces the labyrinth of modern theories regard- 
ing the question of the law in the church of the Apostolic period. An- 
other speaks of the Lord’s day, and places the observance of it on 
grounds that correspond to the general doctrine of the book. 

In all this the reader will find the steady unfolding and application 
of high spiritual views regarding the nature of Christ and His work. He 
will also find noble and helpful sentiments on a great variety of Scrip- 
tural subjects. The author is a thoughtful expositor, and a genuine 
Christian thinker. His views of the nature of the kingdom of God in 
relation to the needs of modern times, and of the manner in which 
Christ fulfilled prophecy, may be mentioned as examples of rich and 
profitable matter, which all students of divine things would do well to 
ponder. 

One other quality of the book must not be passed without a word of 
recognition. It is the very striking and satisfactory union of candor and 
conservatism that one observes in these pages. The book is written 
from the point of view at once of a student and of a believer. The stu- 
dent is fully aware of the difficulties in the study of the gospels that 
many would have us consider inconsistent with Christian belief. He 
admits many of the facts upon which doubt is supposed to be founded, 
and uses his documents in honest recognition of them. He admits and 
frankly acts upon as many of them as he considers to be proved, and he 
would admit as many more as might become established by valid evi- 
dence. He writes upon no antiquated or unscholarly theories of the 
gospels. Yet he evidently believes that the portraiture of Christ is its 
own evidence, and that the questions at which so many stumble are 
really matters of detail, rather than of foundation. He holds to Christ 
without the shadow of a doubt, and believes that in Him the absolute 
and final revelation of God has come into the world. The calmness 
with which he holds his faith, and is willing to adjust the details of his 
belief in the light of evidence, may well be a lesson to many troubled 
souls in our time. Would that all students and all preachers might 


learn the secret. 
W. N. CLARKE. 


Two new editions of excellent aids to the study of the New Testa- 
ment deserve notice here. The first is, Hudson’s Critical Greek and 
English Concordance of the New Testament. The first edition of this 
work appeared in 1870. The present is the seventh edition, and has 
been much revised and improved. A supplement gives a valuable list 
of readings from Tischendort’s eighth edition, where they differ from 
the seventh, which is the basis of the critical notes in the body of the 
work. It is a pity that a similar supplement was not added giving the 
variant readings of Wescott and Hort’s Greek Testament. We shall 
hope to see an edition within a few years which will incorporate the 
readings of Tischendort’s eighth edition, and the Wescott and Hort text, 
into the body of the book. As a critical concordance to the Greek 
Testament, it would then be as nearly perfect as any work of man may 
be made. As it is, it is absolutely indispensable to the student. It is 
one of the books that a New Testament scholar will always keep within 
arm’s length of his desk, where it can be reached at any moment. 
Bound up with the Concordance is a reprint of the Rev. T. S. Green’s 
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excellent little Lexicon of the New Testament. This has no critical 
value, but it will be very useful to most students who wish to look up a 
word the meaning of which they have forgotten, and have neither time 
nor inclination to walk across their study and take down a heavy Lexi- 
con from the shelves. For those who read New Testament Greek at 
sight, the dictionary would be rather an encumbrance than otherwise, 
as for them it will have no value, while it increases the bulk of the book. 
(Boston, H. L. Hastings.) The excellent English Harmony of Dr. 
Edward Robinson has been carefully revised by te M. B. Riddle, 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary. We regret to say that the 
Authorized Version is still used as the text. Why this should be 
retained, considering the acknowledged superiority of the Revised 
Version as a literal and scholarly translation, we cannot imagine. As 
a help to students of the New Testament, the value of the book would 
have been doubled had the text of the Revised Version been used. The 
notes are substantially those of Dr. Robinson, with a few additions by 
Professor Riddle, which bring the discussions down to the present con- 
dition of Biblical knowledge. For use by Sunday school teachers and 
other students of the New Testament who cannot read Greek, we know 
of no book more valuable than this. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

ee ol, 2 


III.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By Emit 
ScHuRER, D.D.,, M. A., Professor of Theology at the University of Gies- 
sen. Second Division. The Internal Condition of Palestine, and of the 
ag People in the time of Christ. Translated by Sophia Taylor and 


ev. Peter Christie. Vols. I.andII. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1885. 


The Manual of the History of New Testament Times published 
by Dr. Schiirer more than a dozen years ago, has grown into these 
large volumes, which are a fine specimen of the thorough and ex- 
haustive work of the best German scholarship. When the first part is 
completed, which is promised in another year, students of the New 
Testament will havea model history of thesocial and religious condition of 
Palestine and its people at the time of our Saviour’s advent. 

Dr. Schiirer is understood to belong to the conservative wing of 
German theologians, and he has no occasion to discuss the subtler ques- 
tions involved in the higher Biblical criticism. But we regret to see his 
endorsement of the radical theories of Wellhausen and Kuenen, and his 
unqualified concession that the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy 
had a later origin than the time of Ezekiel. He thinks the priestly code 
and institutions were introduced after the return from captivity. 

Dr. Schiirer discusses a wide range of subjects relating to Jewish 
life and manners. The state of culture in general, and diffusion of 
Hellenic culture; Constitution, Sanhedrin and High Priest; the 
Priesthood and the Temple Worship; Scribism; Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees; School and Synagogue; Life under the Law; The Messianic 
Hope; The Essenes; Judaism in the Dispassion; and brings to them 
all a learning at once broad and accurate, and a spirit of judicial can- 
dor. A reader may not always except his conclusions, but is compelled 
to respect his authority, and to honor his fairness. We have been spe- 
cially interested in the sections on the Hellenistic towns and the extent 
of Hellenistic cultuer, and were surprised to learn that Grecian emi- 
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grants and Grecian influence, following in the wake of Alexander’s Asiat- 
ic conquests, had penetrated so widely into secluded Palestine. The 
section on True Messianic Hope unfolds by a skillful treatment the 
growth of Jewish expectations from the early history of the nation, and 
brings out clearly the manifold forms it assumed and the strong hold 
it had acquired on the popular mind at the time of the Advent. The 
section on The Essenes throws new light on the relations of Buddhism 
to the social habits of this most ascetic of Jewish parties, and the section 
on Jewish Life under the Law brings into broad and inspiring contrast 
the freedum of the Gospel and its spontaneous life, and the servile bon- 
dage to the details of Jewish legalism. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the wide researches of our age, and 
the contributions of such scholars as Edersheim, Geikie and Schirer 
have given us a better knowledge of New Testament times than Chris- 
tians of the third and fourth centuries had. We can read the Gospels 
and Epistles with a clearer insight into their meaning, and a wiser ap- 
preciation of their spirit than was possible to Jerome or Chrysostom or 
Augustine, who lived so much nearer the Apostolic age. We have 
learned, also, the great law of historic growth and the organic connec- 
tion between life and its environment. Paul and Peter and John, 
though organs of a supernatural revelation, and the divinely elected 
Apostles of a new faith, were no less men of their age, moulded in intel- 
lectual and spiritual fibre by the social influences under which they 
grew to manhood. Even the God-man, of divine origin and life, bears 
about with Him in His journeys through Judea and Galilee, and in His 
intercourse with leaders and people, the indelible marks of His birth at 
Bethlehem, and His training at Nazareth. We have learned to give 
weight to the human authorship of the Scriptures no lessthan to their di- 
vine inspiration. The New Testament cannot be wisely interpreted with- 
out an accurate knowledge of the social and religious environment in 
which it was written. The learned volumes of Dr. Schiirersupply the exact 
information needed for this work, and will prove an invaluable help to 
every reverent student. The work of translation is in general well done, 
and deserves cordial praise. We notice a few exceptions, in the failure 
to transmute German idiom into English equivalents, and in an occa- 
sional reproduction of cumbrous and involved sentences from the origi- 
nal. But the translators rarely fail to convey the exact idea of the 
author. 

HEMAN LINCOLN. 


Die Waldenser und die Deutschen Bibeliibersetzungen, Nebst Beitrigen 
zur Geschichte der Reformation. Von Dr. Lupwic KELLER, Kgl. 
Staatsarchivar. Leipzig, Verlag yon S. Hirzel, 1886. 


In 1880 Dr. Keller published his History of the Anabaptists and Their 
Reign at Munster. This was followed shortly after by his valuable mon- 
ograph entitled John Denk, an Apostle of the Anabaptists. Last year he 
published a volume, The Reformation in its Connection with the Earlier 
Reform Parties. In these volumes Dr. Keller has taken a more favor- 
able view of the Anabaptists of Switzerland and Germany than German 
writers have been wont to take. His position at Minster is such that he 
has had unusual facilities for the study of the Anabaptist movement at 
the sources, and the result is the discovery of a mass of facts which have 
long been buried in the archives of German cities or in ancient libraries. 
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These facts have presented the Anabaptist movement in a new light, and 
in such publications as Zhe Presbyterian Review it has been ac- 
knowledged that Dr. Keller has done a service in the preparation of his 
several works for which he is entitled to the highest honor from all 
lovers of truth and righteousness. Dr. Keller, however, did not expect to 
escape severe criticism and condemnation on the part of the extreme 
State-church Lutherans; and he has not been disappointed. They have 
denounced him bitterly, and heaped upon him the hard epithets which 
their predecessors have been accustomed to heap upon the Anabaptists. 
But Dr. Keller, in the six years that have followed since the appearance 
of his first work, has not been intimidated by these savage assaults, but 
in the interest of historical truth, which he values above all else, he 
has continued his work, and proposes to fight it out on the same line 
as hitherto, to the end. 

In his present work he aims to conform positions taken in his pre- 
vious work on The Reformation in Its Connection with the Earlier Reform 
Parties, and at the same time'to notice some of the attacks which have 
been made upon him. He refers gratefully to the fact that, for the most 
part, those who have reviewed his last work have expressed a more 
favorable opinion concerning it. Prominent among the few with whom 
it has been otherwise he mentions Professor Tochackert of K6nigsberg, 
K. Miller and Th. Kolde. Dr. Keller’s reply to these critics is 
keen and forceful. He devotes considerable space to Kolde’s criticisms, 
and convicts the latter of attributing to him assertions which he never 
made, and in some instances he is shown to hold opinions directly 
opposite to those he is said to hold. 

In his previous work, Dr. Keller aimed to show that the Anabap- 
tist movement had its roots in the Earlier Reform movements, which 
brought into view parties bearing different names—Waldensians, Beg- 
hards, Pickards, Friends of God, Brethren—yet intimately related, and 
all persecuted by the ruling church as ‘‘heretics ” or ‘‘ sects.” Turning 
now from his critics, and in confirmation of this view, Dr. Keller, in his. 
present work, proceeds to investigate the history of the old German 
translation of the Scriptures which was in existence long before the 
Reformation, and in use among the old Evangelical churches. That 
Luther made use of this translation in his translation of the New Testa- 
ment is evident. Whence came this translation? It could not have 
had a Roman Catholic origin. The Roman Church did not favor ver- 
sions of the Scriptures in the language of the people ; on the other 
hand, however, it must have had its origin in the persecuted Evangelicab 
churches, denounced as heretical, which insisted on the right of a people 
to have the Word of God in tneir own tongue, and scattered everywhere 
parts of the Old and New Testaments, in the language of the common 
people, while the whole Bible was in the hands of the preachers. 

Especial attention is given by Keller to a copy of this old 
translation, known as the Tepler Bible; and its renderings in important 
passages are compared with Luther’s and Emser’s (Rom. Cath.) 
versions. Luther’s are nearer those of the Tepler Bible than are those 
in Emser’s translation, and an examination of controverted passages 
shows on what grounds Emser called Luther’s Bible ‘‘ Huss’s Bible.” 

Keller’s investigations with reference to the text of the Tepler Bible 
are full of interest and value. 

That the Anabaptists at first had in use this old German Bible is 
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evident. In the early part of the year 1522, in Zirich, the Bible was 
expounded, while Luther’s New Testament did not appear till Septem- 
ber of that year. When Luther’sversion appeared the Anabaptists com- 
plained of a lack of faithfulness on the part of Luther. Comparing his 
translation with the earlier, they could not but notice that in important 
passages there were differences which failed to express what they believed 
to be the mind of the Spirit. 

Keller shows, in conclusion, that of the new translations the nearest 
to the old ante-Reformation German translation was that of the Dutch 
New Testament of 1562, printed at Emden, and which in the Baptist 
churches of Holland has had as great a reputation as Luther’s Bible in the 
Lutheran Church. Important facts concerning the history of this trans- 
lation are given, which indicate its origin. For example, it contains the 
epistle to the Laodiceans, as did the old German Bible. 

I have indicated only some of the principal points in this interesting 
work, but these, I am sure, will suggest its value. I commend the 
work to the increasing number of historical students who are directing 
their attention to the Anabaptist movement on the European continent, 
and trust that ere long the reproach will be removed that no German 
Anabaptist book has reached a second edition. 

H. S. BURRAGE. 


Der Index der Verbotenen Biicher, Ein Beitrag zur Kirchen-und Literatur- 
geschichte, von Dr. FR. HEINRICH REUSCH. 2 vols. Vol. I. pp. XII., 
624. Vol. II. pp. XI., 1266. Bonn 1883 und 1885, 


We meet with the first instance of an ecclesiastical prohibition of 
books as soon as the Church ceased itself to be prohibited. In 325 the 
reading of the Thalia of Arius was forbidden by the Council of Nice. 
Constantine gave the support of temporal power to this decree, by plac- 
ing the penalty of death on its transgression. This remained the usual 
mode of procedure through the entire early period; synods and councils 
declared that certain books were injurious, and temporal rulers enforced 
the declaration whenever anything more stringent than ecclesiastical 
censures was deemed necessary. 

Prohibitions occurred at intervals through the Middle Ages. The 
Council of Constance commanded thatthe books of Hus should be sought 
out and burned, and under penalty of excommunication it forbade ‘‘all 
reading, teaching, explaining, or quoting,” of Wiclit’s works, save for the 
purpose ofrefutation. Earlier than that, in 1140, Innocent III. had or- 
dered that Arnold of Brescia and Abelard be imprisoned and their books 
burned. Possibly it would have been some consolation to Abelard had he 
known that seventy years later the books of Aristotle would be condemned 
by a synod at Paris, and that the condemnation would be confirmed by 
Gregory IV, with only the proviso: ‘‘ till examined.” 

During all this time the universally accepted theory was that the 
Church was under obligation to counteract heresy not only by the state- 
ment of truth, but also by forcibly destroying the means of propagating 
falsehood. As long as books were copied by hand, and the publish- 
ing houses were mostly monasteries, this antl was comparatively easy. 
But with the invention of printing the task of the guardians of right 
thinking assumed unpleasant dimensions. When, finally, a certain friar 
Martin began to write books, which every one of those square-headed 
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Teutons beyond the Alps seemed bound to read, and when a great 
chorus of voices took up the song which the ‘‘Wittenberg Nightingale” 
had started, then matters demanded serious attention at Rome. In 1520 
the Bull Zxurge forbade all good Christians to read or keep ‘‘the 
books that have been written or published by the said Martin, or will be 
written or published by him, even if they do not contain the said errors; 
because they have proceeded from a man hostile to the orthodox faith, 
and therefore exceedingly suspicious, in order that his remembrance 
may be blotted out in the community of true believers.” Prohibitions of 
books now quickly increased in number and grew in stringency, espe- 
cially in the Netherlands under Charles V. and Philip II., and in England 
under Henry VIII. and Mary. 

Previous to this time there had been no Index of the books forbidden 
by the Church. Whenever any book worked mischief, it was noticed 
and condemned by some synod or university. But the growing impor- 
tance of the work, and the constant increase in the number of heretical 
books, made some comprehensive catalogue necessary, to assist the 
officials entrusted with the suppression of these works. The first list 
which from its size and systematic arrangement can properly be called 
an Index was published by the university of Louvain in 1546. Other 
Indexes quickly followed in Spain, Italy, and Holland. Some of these 
were skilfully compiled and arranged; others show great carelessness 
and greater ignorance. One method was to have the entire list of Pro- 
testant authors in a Frankfort bookseller’s catalogue transferred to the 
Index. The Catholic authors who were mixed in unawares have, it is 
sad to say, remained on the authorized list of heretical authors to the 
present day. 

But all the local Indices were unsatisfactory and inadequate. Finally 
the Council of Trent in its third session (1562-3) had an Index drafted, 
which met with the approval of the Pope and was accepted as the stan- 
dard in Italy, Belgium, Bavaria, Portugal, and Spain. Measures were 
taken to have the Index kept up to date. The execution of its prohibi- 
tions was entrusted to the Bishops and the Tribunal of the Inquisition, 
wherever that Tribunal was operative. In addition to the Index of for- 
bidden books, there were other lists of books that could be permitted only 
after certain indicated passages had been expurgated. This /ndex Li- 
brorum Expurgandorum or Index Expurgatorius, is frequently confound- 
ed with the /nadex Librorum Prohibitorum. 

Of the ten rules adopted at Trent, and on the whole, in force to-day, 
the one which regulates the reading of the Scriptures will be of interest. 
It reads thus: ‘‘ Experience has shown that if the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular is permitted to all without distinction, the results 
are evil rather than good. Therefore this permission shall depend on 
the judgment of the bishops and inquisitors. After consulting the priest 
or confessor, they may permit the reading of translations of the Bible in 
the vernacular, to such men as, according to their judgment, will not suf- 
fer damage, but will increase in faith and piety thereby. This permis- 
sion must be given in writing. Whoever reads or hasa Bible in the 
vernacular without such permission shall not be absolved of his sins till 
he has delivered it to the Bishop. Members of religious orders are never 
allowed to read or buy such Bibles without the permission of their supe- 
riors.”” 

The construction of the Index was an energetic attempt on the part 
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of the Church authorities to supervise and control all writing, printing, 
selling, and possessing of books, and in this way to control the chief 
means for the interchange of thought among men. To attain this end 
an intricate and powerful machinery was necessary. In Italy and Spain, 
the Inquisition furnished this machinery, and in those countries the work 
of the Index was on the whole successful. The importation of foreign 
books was made next to impossible. The strong waves that were sweep- 
ing the northern nations on into modern life scarcely sent a ripple be- 
yond the Alps and Pyrenees. The fear of the Inquisition was over all. 
Pallavicini boasts that the fear of the Index kept many authors from 
writing, many publishers from printing, and many booksellers from 
selling anything that might excite suspicion. The people at large were 
almost debarred from the use of the Bible, and even for the learned its 
use was rendered difficult by the conditional prohibition of so many 
editions. 

It is hard to estimate exactly how much influence was exerted by 
the Index, in the countries where it was not enforced by the strong hand 
of the Tribunal. The Church declared the reading ot forbidden books to 
be a.great sin, and for many consciences that declaration of the Church 
made ita sin. This is revealed by the numerous private applications 
for absolution from the restrictions of the Index. And yet the spirit of 
inquiry was abroad. Men were inclined to judge questions of right and 
wrong for themselves. Many doubtless felt the force of the ‘‘nitimur in 
vetitum.” And tosomethe Judex Librorum Prohibitorum served asa 
catalogue of desirable books, and the /ndex Librorum Expurgandorum as 
a list of passages to be consulted. Nevertheless the Index with all that 
it represents must be classed with the Inquisition and the Society of Jesus, 
as one of the main factors in that counter-movement which is so surpris- 
ing a phenomenon in the latter half of of the 16th century. 

Professor Reusch has conferred a great service on special students of 
the Reformation and the movements connected with it. The service is 
especially great to that class of minds who love to have history quicken 
into life by bits of information of personal human interest. To anyone, 
for instance, who has with a melancholy amusement watched the attempt 
of Erasmus to keep on the dry side of the log, while the log was slowly roll- 
ing its wet side up, it means a great deal to find him at last among the first 
class of the Index, ‘‘ with all his commentaries, annotations, scholia, dia- 
logues, letters, censures, translations, books, and writings, even if they 
contain absolutely nothing (nil penitus) against or about religion”—an 
addition vouchsafed to none of the other unfortunates. If he still retains 
his former vein of satire, he can employ it on his motley companions— 
Bacon and Spinoza, Ranke the historian, and Fenelon the mystic, Hume 
the skeptic, and Molinas the quietist, Kant in French only and 
Schwegeler in Polish only; they are all there. Possibly the timid satir- 
ist may wonder why, among all the literature of the United States, 
there are on the Index only eight pamphlets—all respecting a quarrel 
between Bishop Conwell and Father Hogan. He will probably con- 
clude, either that we write only good books in this blessed country, or 
—— is such a deluge of bad books that it is useless to raise an um- 

rella. 

The diligence of research displayed in the volumes before us is 
above praise. The compactness and clearness of the language are 
very pleasing. But in addition to these qualities we are constrained to 
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commend the great fairness and equanimity of the author. He is so ab- 
sorbed in setting forth the historical facts that he takes no time to smile 
orto frown. Only ina few places, where he comments on the means by 
which the Catholic Church has become a Roman Church, are we remind- 
ed thatthe author has been one of the leaders of the Old Catholic move- 
ment, that his lectures at Bonn were forbidden to Catholic students, and 
that he himself was excommunicated for refusing to yield absolute alle- 
giance to the decrees issued from the Vatican. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


IV. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Syotepets Lege « A Compendium and Common-Place Book Designed 
for the Use of Theological Students. By Aucustus HoPKINS STRONG, 
D.D., President and Professor of Theology in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 8vo, pp. xxix., 758. Rochester: Press of E. R. Andrews. 


According to the preface, ‘‘ this work is an enlarged and amended 
edition of the author’s Lectures on Theology, printed in 1876 for the 
use of students in the Rochester Theological Seminary. It contains 
nearly four times the amount of matter embraced in the former volume.” 
To readers not acquainted with the ‘‘former volume” an idea of the 
size of the present treatise may be obtained by considering that 30 
pages are given to the Preface and Table of Contents, 600 to the body 
of the work, and 158 to the Indexes—making a total of 788 pages. 
Such a volume, pr ye composed, must represent the labor of years, 
using the results of the Christian thought of centuries. It must bea 
thesaurus of facts, principles, arguments, conclusions, and suggestions. 
It presupposes reading, interpretation, reflection, verification ; accept- 
ance, rejection, modification, assimilation; writing, erasing, rewriting, 
with endless patience and vigor; indeed, all the processes by which, 
in these last days, accurate knowledge of truth is gained and expressed. 
Dr. Strong is therefore entitled to high rank among the true knights of 
labor. 

But this is not the best that can be said. For the value of a System- 
atic Theology does not chiefly depend upon the amount of labor ex- 
pended in its production. It may bear the marks of patient and 
profound study, it may be furnished with the latest results of criticism 
and speculation, it may be logical in structure and beautiful in diction, 
while it fails to satisfy the judgment or the heart of a sincere Christian. 
Labor and learning are no substitute for truth. If one build into his 
ship unworthy timbers, no excellence of workmanship will prevent it 
from going down inthe storm. So in theology, the doctrinal material 
is all important. Not the new, but the true is to be preferred. Well- 
seasoned timbers are needed for such a structure. Give us kiln-dried 
oak, instead of green bass or poplar. Yet this preference for the old 
may be carried too far; for error is old as well as truth, and it would 
be a grave mistake to insist that no truth, heretofore overlooked, can 
be found in the Bible. But it would be a still graver mistake to insist 
that every statement of truth made in the past can be amended. We 
consider it, therefore, a distinct excellence of Dr. Strong’s work, that it 
is closely allied to the past as well as to the present. 

Missionary Crawford testifies that he once asked a Chinese builder 
if he could make for him a house that would differ in certain specified 
respects from any Chinese house, and that he was promptly answered ; 
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** Certainly I can; for I have been in the business two hundred and 
fifty years’”—meaning that he and his ancestors had been in the busi- 
ness so many years without interruption, and assuming that his own 
experience and skill really embraced all the experience and skill of the 
family he represented. In a somewhat similar way we think of Dr. 
Strong’s Systematic Theology as uniting the best thought of the past 
with that of the present, the Augustinianism of the early church with 
the tempered Calvinism of to-day. Not that we are able to adopt every 
statement of doctrine in the work as the best possible. There are, 
perhaps, a few points on which the author expresses a more positive 
judgment than the evidence seems to warrant, but they are, for the most 
part, points in regard to which he is supported by many of the ablest 
thinkers and most devout Christians. On such questions as the degree 
of moral freedom possessed by unrenewed man, or the guilt of Adam’s 
descendants for the sin of human nature in him, or the manner in which 
divinity and humanity were united in the person of Christ, there may 
be reasons for a more guarded statement of doctrine than is quite 
natural to a clear and logical mind. But, whether final or not, cer- 
tainly admirable work is done by Dr. Strong in the discussion of these 
topics, and it is refreshing in times of doubt and weakness to read the 
words of one whose convictions are clear as to the answers which ought 
to be given to the most difficult questions, especially as the subject of 
Christian doctrine is placed so squarely on foundations that cannot be 
moved. For the Holy Scriptures are assigned their natural place, and 
the doctrines of the Christian religion are made to rest upon the words 
of its Author (including those of His inspired messengers). Hence the 
part which treats of Christian Churches and Ordinances will be found 
entirely satisfactory to Baptists, and at least profitable, because instruc- 
tive, to Christians of every name. We rejoice, therefore, in the pub- 
lication of this volume, on account of the truth which it teaches as well 
as on account of the scholarly manner in which that truth is taught. 

The insertion of proof texts in smaller type, instead of referring the 
student to book, chapter, and verse in the Bible, will certainly diminish 
the labor of those who use this theology; but will it not tend to foster a 
habit, always too prevalent, of interpreting sentences or clauses without 
much regard to the context? Ought not the student to examine every 
proof text in the light of what is said before and after it? And is it 
safe to propose an easier way? In proposing these queries we do not for 
a moment suggest that Dr. Strong has ever neglected to study the con- 
text in looking for the meaning of the text, or that he would ever fail 
to urge the necessity of such study upon his students, but we only ven- 
ture to suggest the possibility that some of them will prefer the shorter 
method provided by his labor, and deem it enough to examine the 
extracts made by him. If this should be the case, they will lose the 
great benefit of studying every scripture on which they rely for doc- 
trine in its place—the place assigned to it by the wisdom of God in the 
organism of divine revelation. We do not, however, pronounce this 
quotation of passages a mistake on the whole. It will prove a great 
convenience to the reader, and it agrees with the general completeness 
of work. The watchful eye of the author will doubtless detect any 
failure on the part of his pupils to go from the text book to the Bible in 
their studies, and his influence will insure the wisest method in their 
work. 
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It only remains for us to say that this work must fill an important 
place in our theological literature. Its plan is comprehensive, its analy- 
sis thorough, its construction logical, its learning sound, its style lucid, 
and its reasoning vigorous. It is positive without being acrid, and the 
influence of its teaching will doubtless be specially useful because it is 
timely. ALVAH HOVEY. 


V. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Some recent books from Funk and Wagnalls have been for some 
time on our table. Some ofthese will claim ourattention here. First we 
mention English Hymns—Their Authors and History, by Rev. Samuel 
W. Duffield. The announcement of this book some time ago awakened 
great interest on the part of many laymen as well as pastors. For 
some time praise services have been growing in popularity; and their 
popularity is known to depend largely upon the skill of the leader in 
giving facts connected with the hymns and tunes which are sung. A 
book such as this has thus been greatly needed. This reviewer’s ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Duffield, and familiarity with his methods while 
the book was in preparation, have greatly deepened his interest in the 
completed volume. Mr. Duffield is a man of good literary taste, and of 
considerable poetic genius, and of great devotion as a student in several 
departments of inquiry. His work is alearned and almost exhaustive 
study in the field which it covers. Subsequent writers in this field will 
find but little to reward them for their toil. Within recent years ‘‘ the 
service ofsongin the house of the Lord” has come to be a much 
more prominent feature than it ever was before. Great revival move- 
ments have given this prominence to popular hymns. There has been, 
therefore, need of a book like this which is at once popular and scholar- 
ly. Mr. Duffield’s original plan was totreat only of the Latin hymns; 
but as his work progressed he extended his inquiries also to the broad 
field of English hymnology. The book contains much that will be of 
value to pastors in the preparation of sermons as well as in the leader- 
ship of praise meetings. It abounds in interesting and sparkling anec- 
dotes. His reading has been extensive and his opportunities for patient 
investigation have been unusually favorable. The volume contains 
comments on about fifteen hundredhymns. These are classed under 
their first lines and authors’ names. The Latin authors are treated in a 
volume devoted expressly to them; this volume is, therefore, strictly 
speaking, the second part of the complete work. Some of the notices of 
hymns and hymn-writers are very brief; others are quite elaborate, 
giving evidence of ,extensive and patient research. Mr. Duffield has 
labored to answer authoritatively questions which have long been the 
subject of dispute among our best hymnologists as to the dates and 
authors of some of the hymns. Some of the notices of hymns and their 
authors are examples of enthusiastic and stirring writing. The chron- 
ological table and index contribute much to the value of the volume. 
Its sins are chiefly sins of omission. One regrets that it contains no 
reference to some hymns that are popular and eminently worthy of 
mention in a volume ofthis character. It is not without surprise that 
one discovers that such a hymn as, ‘‘ He leadeth me,” by Professor 
Gilmore, is not mentioned. The basis of selection, although broad, was 
not broad enough to cover the whole range of really admirable hymns. 
Mr. Duffield contemplates much broader work along the same general 
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lines. Some of his own translations of Latin hymns are models of good 
English and poetic beauty. We heartily congratulate him upon this 
volume, and we also congratulate the thousands of pastors and laymen 
to whom the book will be a valuable help.—Pocket Notes on the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons, by Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, is a 
lesson-help worthy of careful examination and very wide adoption. The 
book is of sucha size as to be easily slipped into the pocket and brought 
therefrom for study atodd moments. The last issue of this little work 
is a great improvement over all former numbers. We now have the 
date, subject and golden text of each lesson given at the first. We also 
have the lesson text in the common and revised version, and the Amer- 
ican notes of the latter and also marginal references. Many of the 
references are printed in full so as to save the time of turning to them. 
Then follows a list of questions, in which the text of the pastor’s sermon 
is not forgotten. There are also sensible questions concerning the 
Review, under the head of time, place, persons, events, doctrines and 
duties. Thereare special topics also for senior classes. There are readings 


and breakfast mottoes for each date, and these, asa rule, bear on the | 


central thought of the lesson. Both Mr. and Mrs. Crafts are well 
known as workers in Sunday-schools. Mrs. Crafts has long been a 
teacher of teachers in this city. Many of us have had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Crafts in some of his picture-sermons delivered with marked 
effect to large audiences of children. We welcome this publication by a 
pastor and his wife who are themselves Sunday-school workers, and who 
test in a large and successfully conducted Sunday-school the methods 
which they commend in these pocket lesson notes.—7he Suppile- 
mental Cyclopedia is a unique production or preparation, copyrighted 
and patented by Rev. W. F. Crafts. We have here several book-like 
boxes. Each box contains twenty-four ‘‘accordion-like” envelopes al- 
phabetically arranged. The idea is that these lettered envelopes may 
be used for containing clippings, jottings, references, letters, receipts, 
sermons, or whatever else of that character one may choose to put into 
them; each envelope could then be used as an article in any regular 
cyclopedia. There are also additional topical boxes to be had for 
$1.25, but the regular set consists of four boxes which will sell for $6. 
to those who have subscribed in advance and to all others for $10. 
The publishers announce other boxes of the same general character 
speedily to follow. Many writers never make much of machinery of 
this sort in their literary work ; they prefer to charge their memory and 
to trust it implicitly. Perhaps they make a mistake in pushing this 
practice to such an extreme. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, who is one of 
the most skilful of our sermonizers, and who in the collection of illus- 
trations has adopted various methods during his long ministry, after 
using these alphabetical boxes gives them his emphatic endorsement, 
stating that their use earlier in his life would have saved him years of 
labor. Our friend Mr. Crafts, the author of this cylopedia, is also skil- 
ful in the use of illustrations, and the mere fact that his experience has 
led to the adoption of this method for preserving and filing illustrations, 
is a strong argument in favor of the method itself. 

Another volume published by the same house is entitled Gospel 
Faith. Its author is the late John Leighton, D.D. Dr. Leighton was 
well known, especially in the Presbyterian church. This volume is a 
scientific treatise on the great theme of gospel teaching and living. 
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‘The book is in a marked degree Scriptural. It was written with special 
reference to the wants of the common people, as is stated in the preface. 
The author believes that in this great class we have the largest degree 
of that most uncommon sense which we call common sense. But although 
the book is addressed to the common people, it is not written in a style 
simply to catch the ear and receive the endorsement of untrained minds. 
The author died before the book was given to the public. Its perusal 
cannot but prove helpful both to pastors and laymen. The author 
earnestly emphasizes the importance of faith in Christ’s person, rather 
than merely in Christ’s teachings. The book consists of eight 
chapters; the most important of these, perhaps, is the chapter which 
discusses the topic, ‘‘ why faith inthe person of Christ?” This chap- 
ter has six subdivisions ; each one emphasizing the important truth. The 
author’s thoughts are as clear as a mountainstream, and they are much 
deeper than their clearness would at first seem to indicate. We should 
be glad to know that the book had a wide circulation. Godet’s Com- 
mentary on St. John. Vol. II. Some time ago a review was given of 
the first volume of this commentary. Occasion was then taken to speak 
of the position which Dr. Godet holds among scholars and commen- 
tators. His characteristics, both mental and spiritual, fit him to under- 
stand and expound the teaching of the fourth gospel. This commentary 
on this gospel takes its rank among the great commentaries of the world. 
His orthodoxy is as sound as his learning is great. His Christian life is 
as simple and as humble as his attainments are wide and lofty. It is 
not necessary to say more of this commentary than that it justifies the 
opinions expressed when the first volume appeared, and that it discusses 
the sublime events connected with the close of our Lord’s life as related 
by John, with the earnestness of an erudite scholar and the warm affec- 
tion of a humble Christian. 
R. S. MACARTHUR. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Studies in Modern Socialism and Labor Problems. By T. Epwin Brown, 
D. D. 12mo, pp. 273. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 


Socialism and Christianity. By A. J. F. Benrenps, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
308. New York: Baker & Taylor. 


These two works are reproductions of courses of sermons, and to a 
great extent go over the same ground. Dr. Brown’s fourteen chapters 
are followed by a bibliography of his subject covering thirty-five pages. 
He has given extended study to his theme, not only reviewing the gener- 
al and current literature, but holding personal interviews with represen- 
tatives of labor. The book is dedicated to Dr. G. W. Samson, the 
writer’s ‘‘pastor and college teacher,” and Dr. M. B. Anderson, his 
‘* parishioner for twelve years” who ‘‘interested [him] in economic 
studies and incited [him] to the more faithful discharge of the ethical 
functions of the Christian teacher.” The style is animated and effective, 
and the work is very readable. In Dr. Behrends’ work, the six chapters 
on Socialism proper, with the rights of labor and the responsibilities of 
wealth, are followed by two on pauperism, one on the criminal class, and 
-one on Socialism as related to religion and the family. The two works 
are much alike in their general drift. They reject the ideas of the 
Socialistic party, they make very many good suggestions concerning 
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mutual forbearance and good will between classes; but, on the whole,, 
leave the subject without any advocacy of material changes, tacitly rec- 
ognizing the fact that the laws which now rule in trade are substantially 
just and for the best interests of all. 

The laudable disposition to sympathize with the weak has led many 
good men into very wild and ill-considered denunciation of capitalists. 
and employers, while even those who condemn the methods commonly 
adopted by the workingmen often seem to feel bound to balance the ac- 
count by a few hit-or-miss strictures on their employers. Of all this, 
however, there is little or nothing in the two volumes before us. They 
are strictly conservative, and the most thorough-going believer in the 
present organization of trade and labor will find very little in either book 
to criticise. It may besaid, perhaps, that both volumes in their histori- 
cal sections are superficial. How happens it that there has been of late 
years such deep and even rancorous discontent in the circles of labor? 
It surely is not because Lassalle has made speeches and Marx written a 
book. The Anarchist or Communist or Socialistic philosophy is so mani- 
festly absurd that we cannot attribute to its ideas any material effect 
on the minds of workingmen in Britain or America. The source of 
the excitement lies deeper. It hasa moral ground. And is not this 
ferment a symptom of progress? 

The perfectly hopeless slave is contented; he fiddles and dances, 
for the very reason that he has no thought of a better future, and so 
seeks to enjoy the present. It is when the bondman has half secured 
his emancipation that his chains gall him most. The wretched peasants 
of Italy and Spain make little trouble. They twang the guitar and 
dance in glee that they are not actually starved. But when the working 
man has money in the bank, and he knows that with a little more he 
can purchase a house of his own, and his wife and daughters can have 
their silk dresses also, he begins to count up how much is coming to him, 
and he naturally has an impression that his dividend should be greater 
than it is, and so he begins to talk angrily. Does not the very fact that 
workmen have become able to wage war with their employers—a war 
which often requires a full army chest on their side—indicate an increase 
in their wealth; and does not this fact, that they are growing in wealth, 
stand in intimate connection with present troubles? The philosophy of 
the present discontent has not been fully wrought out. 

On a subject like this, it would be strange if a writer did not take 
some positions from which a reviewer would dissent. Dr. Brown cher- 
ishes high hopes of ‘‘ co-operation ” as a remedy for existing discontent. 
But is it not going backward to make the same persons employers and 
employed? 

When the old-fashioned shoemaker, owning his tools, bought 
a side of leather, made a pair of shoes, sold them, and pocketed the 
proceeds, there was co-operation—the man, as capitalistic owner of tools 
and leather, co-operating with himself as workman. If two such worked 
in partnership, there would be as complete co-operation as if the co- 
workers were a thousand in number. But surely there is a progress 
when there is a differentiation, so that one party takes all the risks, do- 
ing no hand labor, while the other party does the labor with no risk, with 
an assured income. The co-operation idea is a suggestion of return to 
the amorphous condition of primitive days. 

And an occasional sentence in one of the books echoes the common 
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denunciation of competition. But what is competition? A strife, in- 
deed, but a commendable strife, who shall best serve his fellow men. 
A shoemaker, by studying his business, has become able to make a bet- 
ter pair of shoes for the same money than any of his rivals. This 
becoming known, all the customers will come to buy of him; his rivals 
will be ‘* crushed,” and he will become a ‘*‘ monopolist.” Now, is it a 
bad thing that he tried to make better shoes and do better work for 
humanity than they could? Competition is the spirit of progress in 
trade, and the very soul of beneficence. 

Both the books are informing, stimulating, and fitted to do good. 

NORMAN Fox. 


Prince Bismarck. An Historical Biography. By CHARLES Lowe, M. A. 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 639, 633. New York: Cassell & Co. 


There have been a number of biographies of Bismarck published 
within the past few years. The volumes published by his Boswell, 
Dr. Busch, have attracted special, and on the whole deserved, 
attention. No biography, however, has been entirely satisfactory. 
The books of Dr. Busch in particular, while they have repro- 
duced with admirable fidelity the great statesman’s table-talk, and have 
given many interesting anecdotes that throw valuable side-lights upon 
his character, have been lacking in information regarding his early 
career, and have given little assistance to those who studied Bismarck’s 
life in relation to the great political changes in Europe during the past 
generation. For the first time we have, in these volumes, a biography 
which has at once a strony flavor of the peculiar personality of the Ger- 
man statesman, and at the same time is a scholarly study of his life in 
its historical and political bearings. 

It is not news to be told that Bismarck was a wild student, and that, 
after his student days, as a Pommeranian farmer he was known among 
his neighbors as ‘‘ the mad Bismarck.” It not unfrequently happens 
that a man of strong will and marked personality passes through a period 
of storm and stress like this, and yet it does not appear that Bis- 
marck ever indulged in that kind of husbandry known as ‘‘ sowing wild 
oats.” He does not seem ever to have been vicious, but rather noisy and 
roistering. This was more because he had noobject upon which to expend 
his energies of mind and body than because of any evil tendency in his 
nature. It is probable that his marriage to a very estimable woman— 
to which the prudent parents of the bride naturally made strenuous 
objections for some time, as Bismarck was not thesort of bridegroom 
that a cautious paterfamilias would choose—did more than anything else 
to sober him. He thus, as Bacon says, gave hostages to fortune. 

His diplomatic career began soon after. For along time he gave 
little evidence of the capacity for statecraft that he has since shown. 
Still, he did his duty faithfully, and he was steadily promoted. From 
the first he seems to have had a premonition that he was one day to be 
the minister of a united Germany. There was very little in the condi- 
tion of affairs when he began his careerto encourage such a hope. 
Louis Napoleon at the time affected to be the arbiter of all disputes in 
Europe, and there was a tendency to accept his pretensions at their face 
value. Austria claimed the hegemony of Germany, and looked with 
contemptuous toleration upon the efforts of Prussia to constitute herself 
a rival. Bismarck found himself treated in a free and easy, not to say 
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insolent, manner by the Austrian envoy whenever they met and also in 
the meetings of the Diet. He adopted a characteristic method of as- 
serting himself. Calling upon the Austrian Minister one day, he found 
him working, and at the same time smoking. Bismarck was asked 
to waita moment. He waited; but finding the waiting rather long, and 
no cigar being offered him, he pulled one out of his pocket and asked 
the Austrian Minister for a light. The light was given after a gaze of 
blank astonishment, and afterwards when Bismarck called, the Austrian 
Minister always found it convenient to put aside his work and receive 
him. The same tactics were tried during the meetings of the Diet. 
The Austrian Minister smoked while presiding over the meetings, but 
none of the other members ventured to follow the example, until one 
day Bismarck coolly pulled a huge cigar from his pocket, and puffed 
away very much at his ease. The other envoys thought the matter so 
serious that they reported it to their respective courts, and soon after 
they also asserted the dignity of their position by smoking, although 
one or two of them were notsmokers, and were obviously much discom- 
posed by the use of the weed. 

These trifles, which seem more consistent with the character of 
school boys than of statesmen who were directing the affairs of a great 
people, gave all Germany to understand that Bismarck was a man who had 
a due sense of his own dignity and would not submit to insolence from 
anybody. His statecraft resembled very much his conduct in the Ger- 
man Diet. Sosoon as he found himself the first Minister of the Crown, he 
devoted himself to humbling Austria, and making Prussia the leader in 
Germany. The task was not so difficult as it seemed, for Austria’s 
leadership in Germany was artificial. Austria was only « geographical 
expression ; or, rather, it was not a nation but a dynasty. A dozen 
heterogeneous and antagonistic races made up what was known as the 
Austrian Empire, and when once the prestige of this power was broken, 
it became evident to all that the natural leadership of Germany be- 
longed to Prussia. The Schleswig-Holstein affair sufficed to give the 
first check to Austria, and to serve as a pretext for the war that Bismarck 
had planned from the beginning. The campaign that ended with 
Sadowa was a great astonishment to all the world, except to those who 
knew how thorough Prussia’s military system had become, and how 
scientifically that campaign had been planned years before war was de- 
clared. With the conduct of the campaign, of course, Bismarck had 
little or nothing to do; that was Moltke’s work—not his. His was 
the skillful statesmanship that made Austria apparently responsible for 
the war that he had in reality forced; and his was the skillful use that 
was made of the victory. Austria was practically thrust out of Ger- 
many, and Prussia stood in her place as leader. 

Much remained, however, to be done. Bismarck aimed at nothing 
less than a united Germany, and Germany was at this time far indeed 
from union. His task was in some respects more difficult than that of 
Cavour in Italy or Richelieu in France. The problem of Richelieu 
was indeed simple. He had his country already nominally one. He 
had but to play the nobles against each other, and beat them in detail, 
and consolidate the power of the crown. Cavour had only external in- 
terference todread. The popular sentiment in favor of unity would soon 
have made Italy one nation, had it not been for foreign intervention. 
In Germany, on the contrary, there were not only nearly a score of petty 
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States to be united, each with its own pride of separate existence 
and obstinate determination not to cede any of its rights, jealous of its 
neighbors, but a popular sentiment in favor of union had to be created. 
Though this sentiment grew, it is likely that nothing would have brought 
about, during his own lifetime, the unity Bismarck so ardently 
desired, except the war with France. This attack from without 
drove the States to make of themselves one Empire, and that was ac- 
complished in a day for which a generation would have been too short 
a time under ordinary circumstances. 

Mr. Lowe gives us little help towards the solution of one of the 
most interesting problems, namely: how far the work of Bismarck is 
likely to be permanently enduring. When Moltke and Bismarck have 
passed away, will the German Empire endure? Can the German natiom 
permanently bear the great burden of taxation that is imposed upon 
the people by the necessity of their situation? The possibility of am 
alliance between Russia and France will always be present to the Ger- 
man rulers. If such an alliance should be concluded, in the great war 
that would inevitably follow would Germany be able to hold what she 
has won? Will France not succeed some day in regaining her Alsace 
and Lorraine, and will not the prestige of Prussia be so seriously dam- 
aged that Germany will be again split into a multitude of petty States? 
The work of Cavour in unifying Italy was done for alltime. It does 
not seem by any means certain that Bismarck’s work will stand the 
tests of the years to come. Resplendent as his fame now is, brilliant 
as his success appears to be, it is far from certain that the twentieth cen- 
tury will estimate his work as high as the nineteenth. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Life of Schuyler Colfax, By O. J. HOLLISTER. 12mo. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1886 


This is the story of a boy who was born in the city of New York, 
at 86 North Moore Street, in 1823, and who pushed his way from obscur- 
ity to a position of great distinction in the history of the republic dur- 
ing its most crucial period. Without wealth, without learning, in the 
technical sense of that term, and without great genius, as the word is 
ordinarily understood, this boy made himself famous throughout Amer- 
ica and throughout the world. To write the history of such a man is to 
write the history of the times in which he lived and the great events of 
which he formed an important part. The author had access, as he in- 
forms us, to the literary effects of the dead statesman, and also to the 
usual sources of information. He has told the story of this interesting 
life in an interesting manner. This volume will doubtless take its 
place as one of the important recent biographies. The author errs in 
the attempt to make his subject a great hero, rather than a plain, ear- 
nest man of fair ability who attained a position of prominence. Few 
men have occupied prominent positions in our country who had more 
personally attached and trustworthy friends than Mr. Colfax. Perhaps. 
no man enjoyed in a larger degree, certainly at one time of his life, the 
confidence and affection of the best young men of the country than did. 
Mr. Colfax; and to the young men of to-day the volume will be an in- 
spiration. Mr. Colfax was not a great man in the highest sense of that 
term. He was an earnest and warm-hearted man who understood and; 
reflected the thought of the best classes on the questions of the hour. 
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We cannot, in the brief space at our command, recount the story of 
his life. A few facts, however, may be mentioned. He was descended 
from an old and honored family; he received in his boyhood the train- 
ing of the common school, which he left when he was but twelve years 
of age. His father died a little time before his birth, and his mother 
married again in 1834, at which time young Colfax became a clerk in 
his step-father’s store. In 1834 the family moved, by the slow process of 
travelling known at that time, to Indiana; and in New Carlisle Mr. 
Matthews, Schuyler’s step-father, became Justice of the Peace and Post- 
master, and Schuyler continued to be his clerk. Here he kepta diary 
of current political events, and at the age of sixteen he was a frequent 
contributor to the county newspaper. He studied law for a little time; 
but at the age of twenty he was Senate reporter for an Indianapolis 
paper, and an occasional contributor to the New York Zyidune. Later 
he was editor of the South Bend Free Press. At the age of twenty-one 
he was married. In 1854 he was nominated for Congress and elected 
by a good majority. From that time until 1869 he was a member of 
the House, and for six years was Speaker. Then came his election to 
the Vice-Presidency. During his occupancy of that position he was 
known throughout the country for his ability and character. In 1872 
came the Credit Mobilier scandal which awakened so much discussion 
and which left a cloud upon his otherwise fair name. Ina speech 
which he delivered at South Bend during the campaign in 1872, he 
denied this charge in the most emphatic manner. Afterward when the 
investigation was made it was discovered that Mr. Colfax’s bank account 
showed that he had deposited $1,200 at the time which Mr. Ames’ diary 
showed that he had given him that sum. It was claimed afterward by 
Mr. Colfax, and Mr. Hollister believes that the claim is supported by 
proof, that $1,000 of this amount was given him by a friend to 
defray legitimate election expenses. Mr. Hollister affirms that Ames in 
his examination showed that he himself placed but little reliance on 
these memoranda. The records were sometimes made long after the 
occurrence of the transaction which they were supposed to record. Mr. 
Ames acknowledged to the committee that Mr. Colfax had never had 
the Credit Mobilier stock; it seems clear that he had really little 
interest in the stock and had virtually abandoned it altogether. Those 
who were previously convinced that Mr. Colfax was guilty will not have 
their opinions changed by the statements of this volume ; those who are 
willing to give him the benefit of the doubt will find that doubt 
strengthened and their previous determination emphasized by the rea- 
sonings of Mr. Hollister. 

From asomewhat critical examination of the facts at the time, as well 
as the statements of this volume, this reviewer is led to the opinion that 
Mr. Colfax never intentionally did wrong in regard to the ownership of 
the stock or the statement of the facts. He doubtless committed an 
error of judgment, but ought not to be accused of having committed 
a great moral wrong. But even though we exonerate him from the 
charge of intentional dishonesty and untruthfulness, we must acknowl- 
edge that his connection, even though it may have been an innocent 
one, with a bad scheme was most damaging to all the interests which 
were dear to him. His misfortunes should be a warning to all young 
men, and especially to the present statesmen of our land. 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 
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